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IIE Conservative reaction is a real one, and there is nothing 
for the Liberal party to do but exhibit all the fortitude 
and resignation they can muster, and go out of power. We hope, 
for reasons stated elsewhere, that the Premier will act upon Mr. 
Disracli’s precedent and not upon the regular one, but if he has 
hesitated, which we doubt, we can scarcely wonder, He perceives 
what the country scarcely does, how vast the change is, how it will 
affect every section of public policy, the relation of Britain to the 
world, the attitude of classes towards each other, the position of 
eycry interest, the management of every organisation. Ifthe Tory 
Government lasts five years, he himself and many of his colleagues 
will be elderly men, and when the Liberals next reach power it may 
be with new ideas, and must be with many new leaders. He 
knows how many beneficial designs he had, how many promises he 
must leave unfulfilled, how many things of importance must, in 
his judgment, for some time go wrong. It is not a light thing 
to lay down the British Premiership, but it has to be done, and 
Mr, Gladstone’s best friends are those who advise him that it 
should be done quickly. 


The defeat of the Liberal party will be fully as great, and 


perhaps greater, than we anticipated last week. We then sug- 
gested a maximum majority of fifty as the probable result. At 


the time we write, the results of about fifty elections are still un- 
known; but in those known, over 600, the Liberals have gained 
31 and lost 91 seats, giving the Conservatives a net gain of 60 
seats, making a difference of 120 votes on a division,—from which, 
if the Liberal majority of 64 at the close of the last Parliament 
be subtracted, we gather that the Conservative majority, with- 
out further gains, may be expected already to be 56. It will 
certainly be over fifty, and may be not short of sixty. The defeat 
in the counties has been disastrous. All the divisions of Sur- 
rey, Kent, Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cheshire, 
Westmoreland, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, 
Wiltshire, Somersetshire, return a solid Conservative vote with- 
break. Yorkshire, as far as returned, gives five Con- 
seryatives to three Liberals, and no English county but Durham 
and West Cornwall has a complete Liberal representation, or 
even returns a majority of Liberals. The number of Liberal Eng- 
lish county members is indeed at present only twenty-five in all, 
while one hundred and twenty-nine Conservatives have been re- 
turned for English counties. In other words, the English county 
members are more than five to one Conservatives under the present 
suffrage. Even Scotland, always Liberal, is less Liberal than 
before,—and Ireland, if somewhat more so in her own unin- 
telligible way, is more dependent on Liberalism of a dangerous 
and separatist kind. 
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In Seotland the number of seats gained have been two, Ren- 
frewshire and Elgin and Nairn, besides the seat won from Mr. 
Bouverie (a Cave-Liberal) at Kilmarnock, while nine seats have 
been lost, leaving a net loss of seven. But the Scotch majority 
is still more than two to one,—thirty-nine to seventeen. In Ire- 
land the Liberal gains exceed the losses by two, and as far as the 
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eturns go,—now seventy-eight in all,—there are twenty-six 
onservatives returned, sixteen Liberals who have resisted lome- 
rule, and thirty-six who in some sense or other, more or less 
vague, accept Home-rule. In other words, of the seventy-cight 
members returned, two-thirds are in some sense Liberals and 
one-third Conservatives. England and Wales remains the most 
sections of the Kingdom, Wales indeed 
being, like Scotland and Ireland, essentially Liberal, but like 
Scotland, less Liberal than of old. In Wales we have won one 
borough and lost two, while we have lost three county seats 
as well. 
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Mr. Disraeli made a speech at Buckingham on Tuesday, 
which he was very cautious, and did not show his hand 
in relation to policy at all, except, perhaps, by intimating 
that the Nonconformists had nothing to hope in relation 
to the Education Act and the Twenty-fifth Clause from 
the Tories. ‘No compromise,” he said, “can be effeeted. 
The only question before the country is whether national educa- 
tion shall be founded on the consecrated basis of religion, or 
whether it shall be entirely secular education. The 25th Clause 
is the symbol of the controversy, and you must be for or against 
it.’ He himself is, of course, for it,—and the Angels. For the 
rest, Mr. Disracli’s most important remark was that out of about 
thirty Prime Ministers since the accession of the House of Hanover, 
five had been supplied by Buckinghamshire, so that he had a kind 
of special claim on Buckinghamshire to send him back to the House 
of Commons, as of course it already has done, and will do once 
again in three wecks or so, as first Minister of the Crown. Mr. 
Disraeli’s pose as the proud and happy statesman of a party 
which he had renovated, was extremely good. 


We have noticed Mr. Disraeli’s policy as to the Indian 
labour test elsewhere, but must add here that threw 
out in his speech at Buckingham a hint of the 
surplus to a Famine grant. That policy, recommended, 
we see, also by a correspondent of our own, we fear, 
too dangerous. If the incoming Cabinet will give India a loan 
of ten millions for five years at 3} per cent., it would materially 
aid the Government, but a grant would disorganise all Indian 
economics. We shoul 1 never have sparing administration again, 
never any healthy fear of bankruptey, never any collected Rese rve. 
England would be expected to meet any crisis, the Army ex- 
penditure would be endless, and all of responsibility 
would be diminished. We doubt if money wanted at 
all, believing that Lord Northbrook can obtain all he wants by 
iixchequer Bills, or a loan at 4 per cent., but certainly there is 
no necessity for alms. India is self-supporting. If we lose sight 
of that principle for an hour, the Empire will the subject 
of democratic attack. 
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The Famine news is, on the whole, disastrous, the correspondent 
of the Daily News announcing that hundreds of deaths have 
occurred in Sarun, and that high-caste women are working on 
the roads; according to the Times’ Dinage- 
pore has been heavily. struck, and in North Moorshedabad the 
Jabourers are reduced to one meal a day, while in Goruckpore 
starving children are received in the ae Orphanage ; and 
rice is 2d. a pound, far above famine-level, His telegram of the 12th 
inst., however, conveys some g!eam of stor * R. Temple 
has given up the labour-test, in Tirhoot, at alt sataniiee has 
established 25 Relief Centres, not Relief Works; has drawn out 
earriage by large offers of pay, and has in some way reached the 


correspondent, 


villages in Chumparun, If that is the case he has anticipated 
Mr. Disraeli, whose speech, however, printed in Calcutta on 
the 11th inst., would be a great support to him; has 
reversed the policy we have condemned, and is trying 
to distribute to the people, instead of drawing the people 


away from home. ‘The statement that ‘South Behar is saved” 


is, however, unintelligible. Ifow can a great province declared 


only a day or two since to be in the extremity of danger be saved 
‘, soon whether the 


in twenty-four hours? We shall know, however 
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only possible mods of saving the people—a mode treated, when 
we first suggested it, with contumely —has really been adopted in | 
time. If it had been adopted two months ago huevo would have | 
been six hundred relief centres by this time, and quick daily | 
supply from them to the villages throughout the “ famine 
district,” with its 38,000,000. 


Rumours are being somewhat eagerly circulated of the rapid | 
reorganisation of the French and German armies. As they come 
from Gerwany, they must be demi-official, and must be intended 
to help on the new Military Bill which is to be passed this Session. 
The new Bill, it is stated, fixes the peace strength of Germany at 
430,000 men, inereases the number of officers one-third, and 
will greatly raise the pay of non-commissioned officers, till the 
military budget, already £15,000,000 a year, will become an un- 
bearable burden. The Bill is sure to be strongly opposed, for 
financial reasons, unless Germany is under the impression that 
she will speedily be at war, and hence these telegrams. ‘This 
theory may be inaccurate, but it is at least more probable than 
that Prince Bismarck is meditating another invasion, with its 
frightful risks, for no visible reason whatever. France does not 
want war yet, or she would not submit to be so lectured. 

M. de Broglie has been ‘interviewed’ by a correspondent of 
the Telegraph, and has made a declaration of his ideas which, and 
his denials of his reported statements, we have criticised elsewhere. 
Ilis words amount, on the whole, to this,—that he is still an Orlean- 
ist, and wants to see a Constitutional Monarchy after the Septennat. 
It is to get this that he is dismissing mayors, dissolving councils, 
and centralising power as it was scarcely centralised under 
Napoleon. He probably believes that should anything happen 
to the Comte de Chambord, Right, Right Centre, and Left Centre 
would rush together to set up the Constitutional throne, and he 
would be right, if only the Assembly represented France. Butas 
it does not, as only Bonapartists and Republicans get in at chance 
elections, and as he dare not dissolve, he is probably in the 
wrong, and will find at the great crisis that he has been exerting 
himself to destroy the last hope of a monarchy in France. That 
hope could have arisen only from a general conviction that 
the Orleanists were men like Leopold IL, the Constitutional 
King of Belgium, who told his people he would run for President 
if they voted a Republic constitutionally, but would shoot them 
if they voted it by cither bullets or bludgeons. 


The French Committee of Thirty on the Constitutional Laws 
is said to have resolyed to abolish voting by list for each 
department, and to substitute voting by arrondissement. The 
object of this change, which will, it is said, be carried out imme- 
diately, is to enable the Ministry to play the old trick with 
boundaries, a Radical majority being spoiled by the inclusion 
within the district of a tract full of Conservative peasants. 
It is an{ Imperialist idea, like every idea M. de Broglie has 
sanctioned yet, and used to work very successfully, be- 
cause till the war came the peasantry were everywhere In- 
perialist; It will not work so well now that they are Republican, 
and M. de Broglie may find that instead of the sugar sweetening 
the pie, the pie will sour the sugar. ‘Tricks like that will not | 
make Lyons Orleanist or Clerical either, though fair-dealing and 
non-repression might have made her, at least, acquiescent. The | 


practice of voting by list was a bad one, because it destroyed all | 


variety of opinion, but that is not the reason why it is abolished. 


Mr. Locke King, the doughty foe of primogeniture, has lost 
his seat for East Surrey after holding it for twenty-seven years, 
and has lost it by a considerable majority, his return showing 


1,300 votes fewer than the Conservative, Mr. Grantham, who stood 
In East Worcestershire, also, Mr. Lyttelton | 


second on the poll. 
has been thrown out by a majority of 854, and a seat lost to 
the Liberals. On the other hand, the North-West Riding has 
returned to its Liberal allegiance, Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Wilson having distanced Mr, Powell and Mr. Fison by much 
larger majorities than that which Mr. Powell obtained over Mr. 
Holden in February, 1872, and that, too, after a much more com- 
plete poll. 
returns. 
constituency that anticipates the set of opinion just in the course 
of formation, and as it rejected the Liberal candidate in 1872, and 
has accepted both now by good majorities, we may perhaps hope 
that the tide, heavily as it has set against us, is about to turn. 


Next to the Westminster ele ction, perhaps even beyond it, the 
most crushing defeat suffered by the Liberals has been in Middle- 


This is nearly the only point of light in the county | 
The North-West Ridivg has always been regarded as a | 


| Sex The numbers there were,—Lord G. Hamilton, 10,3 43. Me 
C cope, 9,867 ; Lord Enfield, 5,625 ; and Mr. Lehmann, 5, 192, the 
| lowest Tory being more than 4,000 votes above the highest 
Liberal, who, moreover, has lost 1,000 votes since last election, 
| while Lord G, Hamilton has gained more than 3,000. As we 
| have said elsewhere, Villadom is dead against the Liberals, and 
| Middlesex only follows Surrey ; but the defeat is still a very great 
one, as Lord Enfield was a Minister, and belonged to the clasg 
| which ‘Tories, as a rule, will not take the trouble to oppose. ‘They 
are quite sure eldest sons have no particular designs upon pro- 
perty, unless it comes before them in the shape of heiresses, 


By a slip of the pen we last week named Mr. Perry W atlington, 
Member for West Essex, instead of Mr. Wingfield Baker, candi. 
date for South Essex. The latter’s seat we believed to be unsafe, 
and he is dismissed, but was still higher on the poll than Mr, A. 
Johnston, perhaps the most popular Liberal among the squires 
and farmers who ever sat for the county. The resultis probably 
due to the metropolitan electors who swarm in this division, 


Up to the evening of Friday the result of the election for Wick 
had not been announced, but the Standard reported that the 
counting had finished in six out of eight places, and that Mr. Bryce 
was believed to have won the seat. This, if true, will bea great 
eredit to Wick, which is almost the only borough that has 
returned a man mainly because of his abilities. If Mr. Bryce 
can only speak as well as he writes—a point on which we know 
nothing—he will add a distinct force to the Liberal party, which, 
now that it is out of power, will probably begin debating again, 
a useful habit which it had begun almost to leave off. We do 
not quite understand why the Scotch burghs, which can seat 
anybody they like, send us so few men likely to rise in Parlia- 
mentary ranks. They might send up twenty instead of three, 
—Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Trevelyan, and if he has succeeded, Mr. 
Bryce. 


The election for Perthshire is a Liberal loss, but one less or 
more makes little difference, and Sir Stirling Maxwell, of Keir, is 
a distinct gain to Parliament. If he will only work, he is the 
natural Tory Commissioner of Public Works, and even if he will 
not, he will criticise the man who fills the office better than the 
sort of Committee of Taste which now discusses Architecture, 
London Parks, Fine Art, and Soldiers’ Uniforms in the House of 
Commons. That Committee would quarrel if a!] its members 
were Tories and all brothers, and Sir Stirling Maxwell at logger- 
heads with Mr. Beresford ‘Hope will improve the spirits and 
increase the vivacity of the House. 








We were mistaken in supposing last week that Sir Fowell 
Buxton’s candidature for Westminster was supported by the 
Licensed Victuallers. It seems that they supported almost 
| unanimously the Conservative candidates. Sir Fowell Buxton, 
| though a partner in a great brewery, was too sincere an ad- 
| vocate of the public interest to be regarded as the advocate of 
_ the publicans’ interest. So much the better for him, and so 
| much the worse for the constituency which rejected him. 





| ‘The French correspondent of the Times states that a book has 
just been published in France by the Abbé Raboisson in which 
he proves, from the Book of Daniel, that the Comte de Chambord, 
| foe of the Beast with ten heads, ic., the German Empire, must 
come to the Throne before October 21st, 1874. The proof would 
be as perfect as any of Dr. Cuaming’s demonstrations of prophecy, 
but for an unlucky error of the author, who has translated “ a time, 
times, and a half time,” as ‘a time, two times, and a half time,” 
a statement not existing in the book he relies on. It is said these 
prophecies have a great effect in France, but it is improbable it 
should be greater than the effect the legend of Barbarossa had 
in Germany during the war. Can anybody tell us if there is any 
| political prophecy in England believed by the common people? 

We never heard of one, and Fleming’s book is unknown to the 
| masses, and Dr. Cumming alters his stories too quickly, and is 
| too modern altogether, to have any effect upon the popular mind, 
which seems to stand alone among nations in its inaptitude to 
receive and retain that particular form of rubbish. 


| 








| ‘The Canadian Elections have resulted in a return of a four- 
fifths majority in favour of the new Government. Of 206 seats, 
| only 50 have been carried by Sir J. A. Macdonald. That is 4 
| decisive verdict for the Tories, but as the Dominion question is 
now nearly settled, it is not one to be regretted. The opposite 
and better party had held too long a tenure of power, and had 
begun to think that a majority could abolish the Ten Command- 
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ments. Sir J. A. Macdonald is a statesman, but he had begun to 
think with the St. Pancras vestryman who, when told that a certain 
measure was illegal, bawled out, “ Hang the law, let’s have a 
show of hands !” 





David Friedrich Strauss, the author of the once celebrated 
mythical theory of the New Testament history, died at Ludwigs- 
burg in Wiirtemberg on Monday last, aged 65. His general 
view was that the expectations which tradition and legend had 
fostered in the minds of the Jews before the birth of Christ, 
had gradually crystallised into the miraculous narratives 
which we find recorded so soon after Christ had inspired 
in his disciples the belief in him as the Messiah. Devout 
expectation, blending with a few fragments of fact, soon be- 
came, said Strauss, marvellous history,—and on this theory he 
attempted, with infinite ingenuity and labour, to explain away 
the alleged marvels of our Lord's life. But ‘ The Life of Jesus,’ 
the tone of which was strictly pantheistic, was not the mature 
expression of his religious view. In the book called ‘ Religion 
and Dogma,’ which made so much stir a year ago, Strauss 
abandoned all affectation of faith in anything divine, except 
the ‘‘ Universum ” or Cosmos, and did not explain clearly what 
he found admirable in that. His scepticism was of the kind which 
makes the man who indulges it distrust popular feelings, and wish 
for an aristocracy of culture,—the thought which exposes supersti- 
tion seeming to him the highest evidence of power for government. 
When he was elected to the Wiirtemberg Diet in 1848, he joined 
the Conservative party, to the disgust of his constituents, who 
soon prevailed on him to resign. His mind was marked by that 
intellectual tenuity which loves to spin what looks like much 
out of little, but the fate of such speculations is usually 
to verify the nature of their origin, by returning into the 
comparative unimportance from which they came. And so it will 
be with Strauss’s works, except his biographies of contemporaries, 


which were written in classical German, and with great insight | 


into character. His satire on the pietist King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., under the thin veil of a monograph on ‘ Julian the 
Romanticist,”’ was, perhaps, the most successful of his polemical 
writings. 


The Bishops of the English Church would certainly have a hard 
time of it, if it were a matter of great importance to them, —which 
it is not,—to please the different schools among their clergy. 
The three Bishops in whose dioceses the London districts lie, 
namely, the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Rochester, 
put out on Saturday last a reply to certain memorialists 
who had represented that the ‘ Mission” of the present 
week would certainly be used by the High-Church party as 
a mode of extending the habit of what is called “sacramental 
confession." The Bishops say that the request to sanction 
the Mission-week came from all parties in the Church, and 
that the sanction was given in the firm persuasion that no 
use would be made of a great moral opportunity of this kind to 
extend practices which it was well known that they (the Bishops) 
did not approve. They did not fear, they even hoped, that in 
particular cases recourse would be had by those whose consciences 
had been suddenly roused to the spiritual advice of the preachers 
who had awakened the new life in them, but it would not be loyal 
to use such opportunities for the promotion of the habit of confes- 
sion and absolution. In like manner, it would not be loyal for 
the Broad Churchmen to use the opportunity for introducing 
laymen or Nonconformist ministers into their pulpits, without the 
sanction and against the will of the Bishops,—a hint put in, of 
course, as a sort of makeweight, to show that the Bishops wished 
to be impartial in resisting the innovations proposed from opposite 
sides ;—not a bad reply, as it seems to us, for such Bishops as | 
ours are, in such a Church as the Establishment. 


But nevertheless not a reply which was permitted to pass 
muster. Mr. Fremantle, Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, 
—with whom we very much agree, except in relation to what it is 
reasonable to expect from persons situated like the Bishops,— 
was down upon them at once, and in a letter to Tuesday's Times 
reproached them for putting fellowship with Nonconformists 
and the stimulus to ‘ sacramental confession ” at all on a par. 
The practice of ‘* habitual confession,” he says, ‘‘ though it is not 
in express terms forbidden, yet is absolutely contrary to the whole 
drift of our Church’s teaching.” That, though we quite sympa- 
thise in Mr. Fremantle’s dislike to it, is what we can never see. 
All that we can see is that the Church is neutral in relation to 
it, and does not encourage it, except, perhaps, for the sick | 
when communicating. We find no positive discouragement | 








of it anywhere; we wish we did. If there were any such, 
we should have a less satisfied and strenuous Puseyite 
party. The question of Nonconformist or lay preachers, 
on the contrary, Mr. Fremantle calls “a mere question of 
discipline.” The Bishops think not, and say they have no legal 
power to license such preachers, even if they wished it. But 
be that as it may. Can a Broad Churchman fairly expect the 
Bishops to stretch a point for us, and refuse to stretch a point 
for the school we disapprove and resist ? There is reason in the 
roasting of Bishops as well as in “the roasting of eggs,” and 
sometimes we think our own best friends are not governed by 
reason when they indulge themselves in that very agreeable 
pursuit. 


We cannot understand how Mr. Bright, standing so high as 
he does both in the respect of statesmen and the love of the 
people he bas helped first to feed and then to enfranchise, can 
permit himself the angry outbreaks by which he diminishes his 
influence and betrays a very unwarranted self-distrust. Sir 
Charles Adderley the other day seems to have misrepresented 
Mr. Bright’s views on Education and Disestablishment to a Tory 
audience at Newcastle-under-Lyne, whereupon Mr. Bright thus 
comments to a correspondent in a letter which was published 
last week :—‘‘It is scarcely necessary to contradict Sir C. 
Adderley. Some other of the party would repeat the falsehood at 
the next meeting. What he is reported to have said grossly mis- 
represents what I have said. I hope he thought he was speaking 
| the truth, but he is rather a dull man, and is liable to make 

blunders.” Now if statesmen are to write thus of each other 
| whenever they misunderstand each other,—as they must do 
| every other day of their lives,—there is an end to the courtesies 
| of political life, and to the good-temper of debate. This is 
| neither retort nor reproof, it is simply discharging a verbal brick- 
bat with one hand and a rotten egg with the other, and giving 
his opponent the option between the two. Great men should not 
use mob-weapons. 





The Italian Parliament and Statesmen are models of diplomatic 
tact and sobriety. The mode in which they have dealt with 
Prince Bismarck’s absurd charge against La Marmora of pub- 
lishing forged despatches, and dealt with it without either giving 
any fair ground of offence to the Prince, or palliating La Marmora’s 
gross breach not only of official etiquette, but of duty to his 
country in the publication of confidential communications made 
to him as Minister of the Italian Crown, has been admirable. 
A vote of censure on La Marmora would have been passed, but 
for Prince Bismarck’s violently-exaggerated charge, which every 
one knew was unfounded. When this was mace, the interpellation 
intended to draw forth the censure of the Government was delayed, 
and when at length, after La Marmora had cleared himself by 
publishing the exact text of the despatch impugned, Signor Nico- 
tera brought it forward, the Foreign Minister (Visconti Venosta) 
replied briefly and frigidly, condemning La Marmora’s conduct, and 
intimating an intention of so legislating, at some future time, as to 
prevent its repetition ; but, at the same time, denying that Prince 
Bismarck had any documents in his possession the publication of 
which could affect the honour of Italy,—in short, giving a reply 
perfectly polite to Prussia, but somewhat frigidly polite, and 
admitting nothing against Italian honour. Prince Bismarck has 
thanked the Italian Minister for his ** friendly ” reference to him- 
self. But that itself shows that the Prince is foiled, He has 
virtually acquiesced in a rebuke and a check to himself, and a 


| vindication, not indeed of La Marmora’s loyalty, but of his 


veracity and honour, 


A fire broke out yesterday afternoon in the Pantechnicon, 
Belgravia, the frontage of which is on the north side of Mot- 


|comb Street, the main body of the gigantic building running 
northwards towards Knightsbridge and immediately in the rear 


of the houses on the east side of Lowndes Square, with a tran- 
sept running eastward, which it may be said to have adjoined. 
When daylight went the terrible conflagration made itself knowa 
for miles around, and tens of thousands hurried to the neighbour- 
hood, guided onwards by the glare of flames and reddened smoke. 
As to the origin of the outbreak we know nothing, nor probably 
awhile will anything be arrived at; but that so disastrous a fire 
should have taken such hold upon a building deemed fire-proof 
seems astounding, for it is stated that the whole is destroyed. The 
loss of property must be immense; indeed, we have heard it 
estimated at five millions, an amount so large that we trust a 


material reduction may eventually be made. 


Consols were on Friday 91] to 92, 
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than a week in getting through new elections, which 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. must no doubt be got through in any case, but phe be fos an 


—_—p>—— 
WHAT SHOULD MR. GLADSTONE DO? 


\ 7E sincerely trust that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
: will not be persuaded by any precedents into meeting 
Parliament without having previously resigned their offices 
into Her Majesty’s hands. It may be allowed at once 
without controversy that all the precedents are in their 
favour except one, but that one will outweigh all the 
others in the popular mind. Mr. Disraeli did acknow- 
ledge at once in 1868 that he was defeated, and resigned 
before Parliament met, and whether he was right or 
wrong, nobody then raised any question against what struck 
the people as an act of generous promptitude. He probably 
felt such rapidity more binding upon him than usual because 
he had, in his own opinion, called up the new electorate ; but 
that reason applies also to Mr. Gladstone’s Government in full 
force. They passed the Ballot Bill which has for this election 
helped to ruin them, and are, in fact, precisely in Mr. Disraeli’s 
position; and if they show less promptitude in making way for 
him, will infallibly be credited, rightly or wrongly, with less 
of public spirit. That is a very serious matter for the country 
as well as the party just now, more especially as all the acci- 
dental circumstances will seem to give colour to the charge. 
Mr. Gladstone chose his own time for dissolution, he made 
it as late as he could, he made it as hurried as he could, and 
as the whole operation has diminished greatly the time for 
public business, he should do his best to compensate the 
country for a deficiency of his own making. Of course, if 
there is any grave reason of State for delay, we are arguing 
in the dark; but so far as appears, all the reasons of public 
convenience are on the other side. Till Mr. Disraeli has been 
summoned to Osborne he cannot form his Cabinet, and it is 
essential that the new Cabinet should be formed without delay. 
In one Department at least, and that one exceptionally im- 
portant, there will be a perfect paralysis of power until the 
new Secretary of State is fairly within its walls. This Bengal 
famine must be dealt with, if we do not want to be more dis- 
credited before Europe than we are already by its occurrence, 
in spite of our pzeans about our vivifying and civilising govern- 
ment of India, and it cannot be dealt with while everyone here 
and in India expects from Mr. Disraeli’s speech a material 
change of pclicy, and while it is still doubtful whether or not 
Lord Salisbury will take such a task upon his shoulders. He is 
bound to take it, though failure should be imminent—is, in fact, 
a matter of days—or to stand before his countrymen as a man 
who, when the supreme hour for him arrived forgot his respon- 
sibilities ; but that change, of course, it is not Mr. Gladstone’s 
business to facilitate. It is his business, however, to remember 
that in one Department there is a danger so exceptional as to 
render a departure from rules no precedent, but an exceptional 


_by the Premier himself, and not accepted. 


got through, as resistance is improbable, while the candidates 
are in office. We shall, if the resignation is delayed beyond 
Tuesday,—that is, beyond the last elections,—lose half the 
year, as a year for legislation, and what is more important, al] 
the time during which administrative changes can be made 
with a faint hope of doing good. The Famine alone is an 
answer to all pleas about precedent. 

Nor can we perceive what benefit even in a party sense can 
be expected from delay. No doubt a bitter debate, lasting 
over a week, and in which the Liberal Members of the Cabinet 
would not be reduced to speak only of their Departments, 
might yield us some grand speeches, and enable the Premier 
to make one of those wonderful efforts which sometimes give 
new life and strength to the followers behind him; but the 
debate could have only one of two results,—a confirmation of 
what everybody already knows, or an increase of the Conser- 
vative majority by the half-a-dozen waverers, who, think. 
ing themselves safe for five years, always join the 
Government in power. Besides, the Tory party is so discip- 
lined that it could actually stop debate by rigid silence, or 
prevent it by turning the election of the Speaker into a party- 
test. That must be the meaning of all the recent hints about 
retaining or dismissing Mr. Brand, who is acceptable to both 
parties and wants nothing, but whose expulsion could be 
converted into a party victory without giving any full oppor- 
tunity for debate. Except the speeches, which might, no 
doubt, in the prospect of losing office, be unusually frank and 
free, we can perceive nothing to be gained by delay except 
the re-establishment of a precedent which is constitutionally 
most valuable, but is not worth the sacrifice of one day in 
dealing with the famine in Bengal. It is most important 
to avoid plébiscites as substitutes for Parliamentary votes, 
but that great principle cannot be most gracefully asserted 
just now, when a Budget has just been submitted to a plébiscite 
The Tories are 
certain to reply to the argument of precedent by that counter- 
thrust, just as they are certain to declare that the delay was 
produced by the angry disappointment of the Liberal chiefs. 

It may be argued that the Cabinet can afford to disregard such 
nonsense, but we would put it to them very seriously whether 
this is true. It must be remembered that all leaders for the 
future stand face to face with a vast body of electors prone to 
personal suspicion, doubtful of all motives not clearly apparent 
to themselves, and ignorant on some points to a degree sur- 
passing belief. There are hundreds of voters in England 
whom no evidence of any kind would convince that Mr. Glad- 
stone was not an Ultramontane—he having all the while an 
especial horror of the Infallibility dogma,—and hundreds of 




















thousands who would believe that the Government stayed in 


| power for an extra month for occult but selfish reasons. 


act dictated by evident and over-mastering necessities of State. | “Dizzy didn’t,” would be their short, but to themselves 
The assertion that no time will be saved by resigning before | convincing answer to any explanation, which has not be- 
Parliament meets, because no writ can be issued till a Speaker | come the easier because the publican stands ready to 


is elected, which seems here and there to find favour, is in this 
case visibly unfounded. The Secretaryship of India will be 
almost certainly given to a Peer, and if it be given to a Com- 
moner, he can hold it until Parliament meets, and the time 
for his re-election has arrived. Nothing binds the Crown to 


explain everything the other way. We question whether 


‘it is not worth the while of every leader on both sides 
to remember much more constantly than heretofore that 
_he must henceforward stand clean in the sight not only of the 
|elub and the library, but of the tap-room and the workshop, 


choose either a Peer or a Member for office, though un- | and that a certain kind of misrepresentation, based on fact, 
doubtedly the latter could not hold power for any length of | yet contrary to fact, will henceforward be of more importance 


time if he could not obtain a seat. Even as it is, the loss of 
time will be most serious, and if cholera breaks out among the 
crowds on the relief works, will terribly increase the difficulties 
of any Government, and any extra delay, even of a few days, 
should, in the interests of the Empire, be most carefully avoided. 
It should also be avoided in the interests of justice. Mr. 
Gladstone chose his own moment for the struggle, and though 
had he won he would have been fully prepared, it is not fair 


to force Mr. Disraeli to clutter through the work of Cabinet- | 


making—which cannot be really finished, or anything like 
finished, till the Queen has been consulted—to extemporise a 
Queen’s Speech for a changed Parliament, to huddle up a 
Budget without time to use a slate, or to lay all his undigested 
plans before possible colleagues in a manner which, if not 
dangerous to theConstitution, would be most dangerous to itsde- 
corums. There will be worry enough any way, but if the Cabinet 
is not to be appointed till after Parliament has assembled, 
after a Speaker has been elected, and after a vote of confidence 
has been talked out,—just think of those 198 new Members 
and their chatter for constituents,—there will be a direct loss 
of a week in talking, a week in Cabinet-making, and more 


in politics than it has ever yet become. A charge like one of 
| want of generosity is easily made, is one that will not bear its 
refutation on its face, and one which for a season may seriously 
| affect the fortunes of Her Majesty’s Opposition. 








| THE INFERENCES FROM THE ELECTIONS. 
| JT will be observed that the Conservative reaction, for our 
steady belief in which we have been so much ridiculed by 
‘some of the political critics of the day, has passed considerably 
even the highest limit we ever ventured to assign to it. The 
| Conservative majority will certainly reach fifty, and perhaps 
/not fall much short of sixty members. As we write, the 
Liberals have wrung twenty-three borough seats from the 
' Conservatives in England and Wales, and have lost to them 
| sixty-three borough seats in the same division of the kingdom ; 
| but in the Counties of England and Wales our losses have been 
| relatively still more serious, for we have but gained in England 
‘and Wales two county seats (one of them the important one 
in the North-West Riding, lost only last year), while we have 
lost to the Conservatives no less than nineteen. Considering how 
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feeble was the Liberal hold on the counties even in the last | 2,000 votes less than the Liberal candidate next above him, 
Parliament, it cannot be denied that this is a heavy blow and sufficiently shows. We ascribe much of the Conservatism of 
great discouragement. It is made worse by the kind of the counties and the great cities to dislike of Unionism, 
yictory which has been achieved in the suburban counties agricultural and manufacturing. 
round London. We have not only lost the only Liberal Members | Next, a great deal of the Conservative feeling has been due 
for Metropolitan counties whom we had in the last Parliament, | to the threats of the Birmingham League, and the fear of 
Lord Enfield and Mr. Locke King, but we have lost them by the Moderate Liberals that the Birmingham element in 
reat majorities, and Lord Enfield’s defeat is a defeat of the Liberal Cabinet might easily become too strong. 
nearly two to one. It is the same with the suburban coun- We should not be surprised if this feeling has been so 
ties round Liverpool and Manchester. Lancashire and defined that Mr. Bright’s accession to the Cabinet may 
Cheshire, as counties, give an unshaken Tory vote. The! have done more to turn the elections against the Govern- 
only counties in England which remain heartily Liberal ment than in their favour. There can be no doubt, as 
are the mining counties of Durham and Cornwall, where we | the School-Board Elections have shown in all parts of the 
have as yet lost nothing, and in Durham have even strength- country, Birmingham perhaps alone excepted, that the English 
ened our position. Villadom, we must frankly admit, whether people have no fancy at all for secular education, and that the 
Metropolitan or provincial, has given as clean a Tory vote as | prospect of leaving the religious teaching of the children to 
could well be imagined even in the most Elysian dreams strictly denominational agencies, and refusing the ordinary 
of Colonel Taylor or Mr. Noel. Again, even in the great | teachers any right to enter into the domain of religion, has 
cities themselves, the Tories have gained immense ground. | been an exceedingly unpleasant one to the mass of the people. 
In the City of London, Manchester, and Liverpool, the | Mr. Forster has taken the line which the great mass of the 
Liberals are represented only by the minority Member. In | people, both Liberal and Conservative, have approved, but it 
Westminster they are nowhere, and in Marylebone the Con-| was felt that Mr. Forster’s position was an insecure one with 
servative was at the head of the poll. In Sheffield, the | so disunited a party behind him, and one or two colleagues at 
leading Member, however he may vote, was to all intents and | his side earnestly disagreeing with him. And that, we bee 
purposes returned by the reactionary party. Even in Leeds, | lieve, has had a great deal to do with the reaction. It was 
where a Radical is quite at the head of the poll, two Con- | thought that an interval of Conservative government 
servatives were associated with him. Only Birmingham andj} would bring more new strength to Mr. Forster's policy 
Bristol, of the towns of first-rate population, and a few of the | than a renewed lease of power to himself and his col- 
Metropolitan boroughs(Finsbury, Lambeth, and Hackney,—and | leagues. 
the return at Hackney is disputed), have adhered wholly to} But above and beyond both these very considerable causes 
the Liberal party ; and even in some of these boroughs, notably | of Conservative fear, there has no doubt been a very prevalent 
in Lambeth, the contest was a very close one. It cannot | feeling on the part of the non-political or half-political classes, 
be denied, then, for a moment either that Villadom is, for the | well expressed in a letter to the 7%mes of yesterday, that the 
time, completely Conservative, or that the greater cities of | extreme section of the Liberal party had had quite enough 
South Britain are very much more so than they were,—that they | influence lately,—a beneficial influence, on the whole, but 
are losing their sympathy with the Liberal party, and disposed | enough of it,—and that its predominance might become a 
to give their vote for standing still. Mr. Disraeli may fairly say | danger. Mr. Gladstone had inclined something too much of 
that the large areas are on his side, and that the large popula- late to that side of the party. Tory obstructiveness had, if not 
tions are leaning more to his side than they did. That the passed away, yet received so grave a lesson, that it might be 
extension of household suffrage to the counties would extra- | trusted for a time to try again, and see if it could govern 
ordinarily change the balance of parties there we do moderately without preventing beneficial change. Mr. Dis- 
not doubt. Even now it is obvious that it is just in those raeli had been guilty of much that was questionable when 
counties where the present county suffrage does not exclude | governing with a minority, but with a majority he might 
the labourers—namely, the mining counties—that the Liberal improve, and give the country an interval of rest. “On 
party keeps and even extends its hold. But so far as the these grounds,” says this representative of moderate policy, 
ordinary artisans of the towns and their suburbs goes, it seems ‘‘ many electors who might not have voted at all, thought 
quite certain that Mr. Disraeli is right in supposing that the the time had come for them to express an opinion, 
Tory party has now probably as much reason to count on their which they did by supporting the Conservative candidates. 
support as the Liberal. It is only those who still need, or think | There was no personal feeling against the Government. Its 
they need, legislative protection, like the colliers and the agricul- measures had not ‘ harassed,’ or even affected them, and the 
tural labourers, who set their faces steadily against the Tories. secrecy of the Ballot (to which the change of opinion has been 
In other quarters, the existence of a Tory democracy, variable | partly ascribed) did not in any way influence them.” In short, 
no doubt in numbers and earnestness, but still disposed at times | the non-political or half-political classes had had enough 
to quarrel with Liberal ideas, seems certain. | drastic Liberalism, and thought the best way to get a little 
But the constituent elements of the Tory democracy are quict, was to give the Conservatives a turn. And the 
certainly very motley. No one who considers either the great prevailing prosperity has had a great deal to do with that 
city or the county elections and their results, especially the | feeling. Prosperity is a political opiate. Those who feel it are 
elections in suburban counties, can doubt that the fear of not inclined to make stupendous efforts for any cause. The 
Unionism, both in the trades and amongst the farmers, is’ mere appearance of great zeal and earnestness is a little offen- 
probably the largest element in this new Tory revival. The sive to them. Mr. Gladstone and his Ministers, and still more 
only two leaders of Unionism elected are miners, who live in the | the most active of the spirits behind Mr. Gladstone and his 
centre of athick mining population, namely, in Stafford and Mor- | Ministers, were too much inclined to “cry aloud and spare 
peth, and it is remarkable that an able man like Mr. Howell, not,” for the temper of the day. The electors would have 
who is known as a leader of the labour movement, has to go liked a little supineness, or as they put it to themselves, 
to a place like Aylesbury even to get a chance of election. In ‘moderation,’ better. They wanted a Ministry without zeal, 
the ordinary cities and towns, where, if the distributive classes without great earnestness, without a strong sense of duty. 
do not outnumber the purely productive, the latter must clearly And they will get what they wished, and perhaps learn, after 
be divided amongst themselves, the Unionist party can | they have enjoyed it for a little time, to value zeal, and 
muster no real strength. No doubt the jealousies felt by the | earnestness, and strenuousness more than before. 
Unionists among themselves are very great, and probably | 
the Ballot aids the expression of these jealousies. | : 
Many a good Unionist must have voted for the Con- MR. DISRAELI ON THE BENGAL FAMINE. 
Servative party during this election, partly perhaps from HAT part of the work is over. There is no more need now, 
feeling that the Unions themselves are quite powerful | we presume, to assert the reality of the Bengal Famine. 
enough without getting any increased influence in the Legis- For three months past, or rather more, since October, the London 
lature,—that he wished the Unions to be controlled by the | Press, true for once to its Imperial function, has warned the 
State, and not to control it. We do not suppose this to be Empire that a calamity of unknown but certainly gigantic di- 
the feeling at all of the new and struggling Unions,—of the mensions was approaching with a slow, persistent march, before 
Agricultural Unions, for example,—but these have no power as which any ordinary precautions, any precautions, indeed, save 
yet in the elections. That jealousy of the leading Unionists | such as would be taken against an invasion, would be like 
1s strongly felt even in some of the mining districts, the extra- ‘heaps of sand against an advancing sea. With a strange and, 
ordinary defeat of Mr. Halliday, one of the ablest leaders of | except in a single instance—the affair of the ‘ Trent ’—to us, 
these men, in the contest at Merthyr-Tydvil, where he polled | unprecedented unanimity, London journals of all opinions and 
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all politics, journals sometimes as hostile as the professional  inst., after the customary sneer at the exaggerations of the 
etiquette, fortunately a rigid one, permits journals to become, Press, which has not only not exaggerated, but has under. 
have warned the officials that they were living in a fools’ | toned the facts, and does still undertone the magnitude of the 
paradise, indulging in dreams sure never to be realised. | danger, quotes the following sentence in a letter from Lord 
Strange to say—it is certainly the only case within our own | Northbrook : —“If the idea has had any prevalence in England 
experience—they received no apparent attention from the public | that I am disposed to under-estimate the danger, and haye 
whatever. The minor officials could not believe that the journals | required constant pressing from Sir George Campbell, I rely 
knew better than themselves, could not even imagine that for! upon you to contradict it on my authority, if a suitable 
once they were being warned by experience as great as their | opportunity should oceur.” With all deference to Mr. Grant. 
own, by foresight in which they were totally deficient, and in- | Duff and the Viceroy, the charge against the latter is not 
formation as superior to theirs as if the question in hand had/in the smallest degree that of wilfully neglecting or under. 
been one of foreign politics, and up to Wednesday morning | estimating anything, not of any want of zeal or any need of 
the public relied on the officials. The India House as a| pressure, but of being unable to foresee what dozens of humbler 
body, with one or two conspicuous exceptions, believed the | persons did foresee, that the danger, instead of being an ordinary, 
entire affair to be a sensational invention of the Press, | would be an extraordinary one ; that instead of over-taxing a 
that is, either an invention or a gross exaggeration, circulated | Department, it might over-strain an Empire ; that it might rise 
by men who had some impossible interest in saying things | to a height at which man can only bow his head, and humbly 
their constituents did not either like or believe. The Duke of | submit to the fiat he is unable to avert. From the very first 
Argyll, the responsible Minister, it is right to say, did believe; | it was shown that every climatic condition of 1770 was pre. 
was from the first as pessimist as his ignorance of India would | sent in 1873, but the Governor-General did not understand 
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allow him to be, and impressed on Lord Northbrook as | 
strongly as it was courteous to do the great doctrine he had 
learned from Lord Dalhousie, that the tendency of dangers in 
India, as of all things else, is to assume an unexpected magni- | 
tude like that of the Empire itself. The public, however, 
after the Duke’s first and best despatch, remained entirely 
unconvinced ; no Member could be induced even to allude to the 
subject in any public address; amid all the turmoil and free- 
dom of a General Election, not one Minister made this his 
topic; and but one eminent Member made this his} 
formal subject, and he, with every Indian Member or candi- 
date, except Mr. Bourke, likely to be of the smallest use, was 
summarily dismissed from Parliament. 

We restate this part of the case, not because the restate- 
ment is of any use, but because it is almost the only case we 
ever remember in which united journalism, thoroughly excited 
and angry journalism—journalism palpably better informed 
than the officials—ever failed utterly and entirely in catching 
the ear of the public, and forcing upon the authorities either 
the measures required or avowals of some kind adequate to the 
occasion, Still they must have manured the public mind, for 
the moment a man likely to rule, and to rule quickly, took up 
the subject, took it up in the most careful, cautious, and re- 
sponsible way, the whole country woke at once with an 
unanimous and loud response of gratification. Tories or 
Radicals, Englishmen are united on this one point, that Mr. 
Disraeli, not yet in power, has already filled up a disgraceful 
gap in the programmes of the parties. The Indian Famine is 
acknowledged at last to be the greatest subject with which, for 
the present, political thought can deal. They are not to perish, 
these poor millions, without a Premier ever giving them a 
thought, or at least one spoken word. <A few sentences from 
a mere expectant of office telegraphed to India verbatim 
will, we have no doubt, abolish the disgraceful cruelty of the 
Jabour-test as quickly as they will convert the India House, 
we mean the House, not the Department, into the belief that 
people are dying of hunger in Bengal. The mere word of the 
expectant master of legions has been more powerful than all 
the words of all the scribes, backed though they were for once | 
with knowledge greater than that of their opponents. 

It was time some such word was spoken; and it is time, 
too, that the journals should speak out one other word. Mr. 
Disraeli, while condemning the cardinal doctrine of the 
Famine Administration, both here and in India, that starving 
women and children shall toil at out-door labour before 
they can be fed, spoke with the gentlest consideration of 
Lord Northbrook. He had no doubt, he said,—and his 
face as he said it must have been as impassive as a statue’s | 
would be,—it would be found that this had been done and 
that had been done, and the other thing had been avoided, 
that although there was as yet little or no light, the darkness 
concealed nothing, that it was fearfully difficult to feed a| 


| nature often does. 


—as we will in a minute show by a crucial instance—the in- 
evitable deduction, that though history seldom repeats itself, 
In 1770 the worst spot in all Bengal was 
North Moorshedabad. That county has never been named by 
the Viceroy. Yet by the telegrams of Wednesday it is once 
again the one which will give way first. The patent truth of 
the matter is that Lord Northbrook, able and willing to spend 
a moderate amount—we believe he has spent three or four 
millions on food, which, if not wanted, could be resold—has 
been unable to rise to the height of a terrible opportunity, 


‘or to cast all thought of the Treasury aside, spend as Lord 


Palmerston would spend in a campaign, and save the 
people if it cost him— not his life, he would have 
thrown that away readily enough,—but his reputation among 
officials as a “safe man,” and very prudent financier. His 
special orders were to produce a surplus, and rather than 
destroy his surplus, he hoped and hoped, and looked up at the 
sky, and telegraphed about rains, and bought corn, and did 
everything except that which would have made a surplus 
impossible,—provide adequate transport to the centres, and 
abolish the utterly evil labour-test, by which women, to 
whom even the exposure of their faces is degradation, are 
compelled to do useless work upon the roads, among 
coolies as brutal, in all but physical power, as English 
roughs. Sir Richard Temple, says a telegram of Saturday, has 
ordered 50,000 carts from the North-West. Why were they 
not ordered two months ago? Merely to avoid the loss that 
provision would have caused to the Treasury if the famine, 
which here in England was visibly imminent, should, by some 
miracle or other, not arrive. What keeps up these ridiculous 
relief-works? Nothing, except an idea that if that “test” 
were not applied the Treasury might possibly relieve some one 
not in actual starving want. We believe that fear to be 
utterly unreal, that Bengalees who can buy their food would 


'as soon let their women beg publicly for grain as English 
Peers would; but suppose they, in some few instances, had 


done so. Can we not in the hour of extremity spare a 
million for the poor people who in the century since 
the conquest have uncomplainingly paid a thousand mil- 


lions in order that with the money we might master 


the “India,” for which none but the learned among 
them have a name? The Pall Mall Gazette says in de- 
fence, in an article otherwise thoroughly humane and good, 
that the Viceroy acted under compulsion, that he literally had 


‘not the money, and that he could not pillage an overburdened 


people even to save Bengal; but the statement is inaccurate. 
It is due to the Duke of Argyll to say that on this point no 
inquiry can alter his position. Lord Northbrook had not only 
millions placed at his disposal, but by an extraordinary exercise 
of power he was authorised to raise a loan which, as the Calcutta 


| quotations show, he could have obtained at 4 per cent. 


Money! Why, the mere saving effected this year in paying off 





people, and all the rest of the kind of thing a man once| the India Stock allows the Viceroy to raise eight millions, 
weighted with the prospect of power finds it essential to believe, without adding one penny to the usual amount of Indian in- 
or at any rate to say. Nevertheless——we say it with the most debtedness. We do not believe that India is at the end of 
_unfeigned regret—we scarcely doubt that Mr. Disraeli shares | her resources ; but apart from that vexed subject, she is not, 
the opinion of most politicians that Lord Northbrook, | as both the Viceroy and the Pall Mall Gazette are well aware, 
with all his industry and all his conscientious painstaking, has | at the end of her economies. This very year a Fleet is being 
hitherto not proved himself quite equal to a sudden and dan- | collected which will cost half the loss by famine ; this very 
gerous crisis. He has endeavoured to do his very best, but he | year the “public works” will cost seven millions sterling ; 
has lacked imagination, financial courage, and appreciation of | but we will not use arguments which may raise controversy, 
certain conditions of life among the people over whom he | but confine ourselves to a question intelligible to all. Is it 
rules. Mr, Grant-Duff, in a speech at Elgin, on the 3rd| not a certainty, a certainty past all doubt or cavil, that if a great 
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campaign had been imminent, the Indian Government could and | express his own latent hope that the Monarch’s name may be 
would without a scruple or a difficulty have raised by economies | Louis Philippe, instead of Henri Cinq, and therefore he hints 
and in the market twenty millions sterling? They will lose at the possibility of an extension of the Septennat, and eulogises 
that, and double that, even now, if the people perish heartily the Orleanist idea of a constitutional monarchy like 
and their revenue losses are ever calculated as capital. that of England. This, unless his interlocutor forged his 
Lord Northbrook’s ability cannot be questioned, but the crisis | whole story—which M. de Broglie admits he did not—must 
required imagination, and of his imagination we can only have been the substance of his statement, and is, we think, a 
judge by this, that with the famine fairly upon him, with the curious illustration of his incompetence as the guiding Minister 
ople beginning to die, he stood up in the Calcutta Town of France. Whether by his own fault or that of his interlocutor, 
Hall and asked for a subscription! The policy of economy in | he missed all his aims more or less completely. He probably 
such circumstances is utterly futile, but out of that policy of | annoyed the Marshal, whose fixed idea is that the Marshalate 
saving—a policy, we freely admit, most creditable to Lord is no stop-gap, but a stern reality intended to maintain ex- 
Northbrook in ordinary times—the Viceroy apparently could | ternal order until the French people have had time enough to 
not rise. Waste of money was as impossible to him as to Mr. | make up their own minds as to the form of government which 
Gladstone, and to avoid waste time has been lost, till expense they decisively prefer; and who no more excludes the Republic 
will be multiplied threefold, and an incoming Premier can than he excludes the Bonapartism which has just achieved so 
yenture to hint that England should surrender her surplus for , ominous a victory in the Pas de Calais. He certainly annoyed 
a Famine grant. the Right, whose candidate, the Comte de Chambord, cannot 
What would we have had the Viceroy do? We may not | wait for evermore, especially while M. de Broglie, with the 
yenture to suggest, or officials will sneer at “ irresponsible ” | absence of self-control so strange in all Continental statesmen, 
opinion ; but we may venture to say what Lord Dalhousie | expresses a resolution to punish any journalist who happens 
would hayedone. At the first glimpse of danger he would have | to call the head of the Bourbon family “the King.” And he 
raised his head, would have felt for a moment the fierce plea- has probably annoyed the whole party of law and order, which 
sure real danger always brought him, would have discerned | desires before all things to regard the existing arrangement as 
the true point, the difficulty of transport, and silently, quietly, | final for the present, and not a mere cover for intrigues which, 
without fuss, but with no tolerance for discussion and cool whether justifiable or not, cannot become thoroughly success- 
contempt for home instructions, he would have issued orders ful except through another Revolution. And we doubt 
under which the carrying resources of all India north of the whether he has greatly gratified the Orleans Princes, who, 
Kurumnassa would have converged upon his threatened pro- | whether from honesty or from policy—we should say from 
yinces. The carts would have covered counties ; the coolies | honesty—do not want in this blunt manner to dissever them- 
would have been armies; every disposable engineer or | selves from the chief whom they only the other day agreed 
active young civilian would have been on the spot ; | ostentatiously to accept. 
the provision for cattle would have outdone the pro-| There are but two parties whom the declaration of the 
vision for a campaign, and when the supreme moment arrived | French Premier can in any way delight, and they are the 
the master, who forgave everything save failure, would Bonapartists and the Radicals. The former feel quite justly 
have been within an hour’s reach of his battalions. This is | that every day of the interregnum is a day gained for their 
no imaginary sketch, but a plain deduction from what Lord | candidate, not only because he is young, but because amidst a 
Dalhousie, a person forgotten and rather despised nowadays, | logical people, there is likely to arise a current of thought not 
did do when, in 1855, he was threatened by the one danger | altogether unfavourable to his interests. If, the peasant will 
which could in horror surpass a famine, an Indian religious | say, we are to have a quasi-Cwsarian Government, to be ruled by 
war, There was not a village in the North which did not | the Head of the Army, and on the principle of repression ; if 
look to its swords as it heard of the armed contest between | the President is to “ answer for order,” and the Minister of the 
Hindoo and Mussulman in Oude for the temple of the | Interior to dismiss Mayors, and dissolve Municipal Councils, 
Monkey-god. ‘By a piece of unequalled good-fortune a daring | and suppress papers, and punish us for talking treason in wine- 
officer, Captain Barlow, stamped out, in a battle not recorded | shops, and generally to treat us as persons with no political 
in gazettes, a fanatic outburst which in ten days would have | rights; if, in short, we are to be under Caesar, why should 
set North India in flames, to find, as he receded with his work|we not have the genuine article.—the Napoleon who 
done, that had he failed a corps d’armée nearly as strong as that | may lead us to victory, or who may make us all rich, 
which won Sobraon was within two days’ march behind. The|or who may crush the Clericals, or who, at all events, 
Treasury was not thought of then, yet India was governed at | is more to our taste than these aristocratic and oppressive 
half its present price. It is the strong, the Hohenzollerns, | Dukes and soldiers? Thatis not an unnatural thought among 
who govern cheaply, not the weak. a logical people, and it will be stimulated to fury by the idea 
that the Government, with all its professions, is at heart 
‘ i desirous to bring in a Monarchy again. That some of them 
THE DUC DE BROGLIE’S LAST MISTAKE. do think like this already is pretty evident, for M. Sens, the 
\ E may, we think, take it as settled that the French | new Deputy for the Pas de Calais, though no doubt a Con- 
Premier did wish the statements attributed to him by | servative, is also without doubt a Bonapartist, and accepts the 
the correspondent of the Zeleyraph to go forward to the | Septennat mainly because he believes that a Napoleon to 
world. M. de Broglie is not, either by his habit of mind, | govern must be a grown man. Most certainly M. de Broglie, 
which is that of the diplomatist, or by his social habit, which | whatever he said, did not want that particular conclusion 
is that of a man who does not disbelieve in his own rank in | drawn from his words, yet that is one of the most natural of 
the world, a person to be interviewed at will, or to have his | conclusions from them. Granted even the possibility of an 
inner mind dragged out of him by a cross-questioner, or to say | extended Septennat—under which, be it observed, the new 
anything at all he did not intend to say. The Continental | conscripts who know not Sedan will have filled the Army— 
etiquette of diplomatists allows a certain amount of formal | and why not Napoleon as well as De Broglie? That seems to 
denial to semi-official statements, and the only “denial” under | us a poor result of the Premier's last intrigue. 
the Duke’s own hand is about as guarded and cautiousasa| Or why not M. Gambetta better than either? If we 
document well could be, and expressly repudiates any imputa- | understand M. de Broglie, he hopes that under the Septennat 
tion on his correspondent. The truth, therefore, probably is this, | opinion will grow Monarchical ; but suppose, instead of that, 
—that the French Premier did make statements very much like | it should, as seems very probable, grow Republican. Marshal 
those which were printed, that he made them for a particular | MacMahon, whatever the other drawbacks to him, is at least 
end, and that finding his end not attained, he explains them | an elected chief of the Republican kind, selected by a legal 
as well as he can as statements misunderstood. We have the | Assembly of representatives, claiming no divine right, and 
less doubt upon our minds as to this point, because the state- | liable, if not to dismissal at notice, at least to dismissal at 
ments in question are exactly in accordance with the known | the end of his term. He does not claim any right of annulling 
views of the Premier and with the exigencies of his imme- | an Act, or of interfering in any way with the Assembly, or of 
diate position. He is afraid of a defection of the Extreme | imposing taxes, or of doing anything outside his legal though 
Right, and therefore hints to them that the Constitu- | undefined authoiity. If words have any meaning, that is a 
tional Laws, when they appear, will be entirely Mon- | Republican form of government. It is not a Republic we like, 
archical in tone, which, considering the composition of | nor a Republic which France, in our judgment, can be expected 
the select Committee of Thirty, is exceedingly probable. He | to endure for ever, but it isa Republic which Frenchmen accept, 
wishes to conciliate the President, and therefore declares that | and under which they can declare themselves Republican. It 
the Septennat is essential to his plan; and he wishes to | is the very Conservative Republic which M. de Broglie declares 
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ence in 1868, the Liberal majority would have been not le 

but more decisive than it was, and that if the mode of wie ‘ 
this year had been open voting, the Conservative majority 
would have been not more, but less decisive than it js le 
other words, we think we see that the Ballot increases the 
tendency to violent fluctuations of opinion,—causes the pendu. 
lum to swing more suddenly from side to side. For example 
Renfrewshire has now had two elections under the Ballot 
within less than five months. In September last it returned 
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to be impossible, and it is teaching all France day by day that 
the Republic is not inconsistent with social order or the rights 
of property. Every day of its existence, therefore, brings it 
more followers, as the election of M. de Marmier last Sunday 
in an ultra-Conservative district fully proves, until, by the end 
of the Septennat, Frenchmen may be nearly unanimous that the 
Republic is good, and—as by that time the war will have become 
history—that M. Gambetta, who stood out when all others 


despaired of France, is its fitting head. As it seems to us 
this conversion, already rapid, will be greatly accelerated | Colonel Campbell (Conservative) by a majority of 178, after a 


by the idea that the Marshalate is intended as a stop-gap for | poll in which 3,532 votes were recorded. This time, with the 
those Monarchical institutions which, of all other institutions, | very same rival candidates, Colonel Mure (Liberal) has been re- 
the French people most distrust. They dread the White | turned by a majority of 88 over his opponent, after a poll in 
Flag, and they do not care for Constitutional Monarchy, and | which 3,894 votes were recorded. The change of result 
what is there left except a Republic or a Democratic Auto- | may be due, no doubt, to a completer poll. That is not 
cracy? M. de Broglie, in a vain attempt to secure the Right, | the case, however, in Stroud, where the opinion which rejected 
has, we conceive, indefinitely increased the chances both of | the Liberal candidate (Sir Henry Havelock) five weeks ago 
the Bonapartists and the Republicans, and specially of the | has declared decisively in favour of two Liberal Members on 
latter ; for while the former are dependent on a life, the latter | this occasion. Then, no doubt, the reason was an accidental 
can seek their statesmen among millions of men. That his | offence given by the Liberal candidate of January to the 
present position, both towards the Assembly and towards the | electors, who, in February, returned triumphantly two Liberals 
nation, should irritate M. de Broglie is natural enough, but | though one of their rivals was the successful candidate of the 
he has not mended it in any way by declarations which, if | previous month. Still, this exactly illustrates our belief that 
they mean anything, mean that he is an incurable Orleanist, | the Ballot lets loose a very unreasonable amount of arbitrary 


a repetition of his father without his father’s capacity for | feeling, which the respect for public criticism keeps within 
certain well-defined limits where there is no secrecy. The 

am very same electors who, had there been no Ballot, would never 

THE EFFECT OF THE BALLOT. | have ventured to vote for Mr. Dorington simply because they 

T is now pretty evident that the Ballot has not, so far, had taken offence at some expression of Sir Henry Havelock’s, 
worked as in one respect we feared it might. It has not | did venture to do that very thing under the Ballot. And what 
diminished the total number of voters. In the City of London, | they ventured to do for one reason, probably other electors in 
for instance, the number of votes recorded for the highest | other boroughs will venture to do for another reason. Doubt- 
Liberal and the highest Conservative candidate, taken to- | less the Ballot will enable every man to do much more com- 
gether, was in 1868 12,650; while, this year, the sum-total | pletely what he Jices as distinguished from what he thinks 
gives 15,190. Again,in East Surrey, the sum of the highest consistent.with his own avowed principles and convictions, 
Liberal and Conservative candidates’ votes is this year | But he w/// very often like to change sides for trivial reasons, 
9,965 ; while in 1868 it was 7,719. Again, in Liverpool, | because he thinks he has had enough of a special Government, 
where the contest in this election was rather tame, the same | or because he is offended with it for not authorising a money- 








affairs. 


sum-total is 36,912; while in 1868 it was only 32,103. Or, | order office at the nearest post-oflice, or because he is irritated 
to take the case of a very small borough chosen at random :— 
in the Radnor Boroughs, the sum-total of the votes of the 
two rival candidates was this year 774; while in February, 


| with the treatment of the local Volunteer corps, or because he 
| did not approve the last nominations of Justices of the Peace, or 
| because his child failed to get a pupil-teachership, or from any 
| trifling vexation which it is in any way possible to connect with 


1869, it was 721. No doubt in most places the number * 
registered electors has considerably increased. Still, allowing | the action of the Government. Bath, again, has had already four 
for this, it is quite clear that on this, the first occasion of | elections under the Ballot within a year. In the first two the 


the use of the Ballot at the General Election, it has not | Conservative candidate beat the Liberal candidate ; in the third 
in the least tended to indifference, as we feared it would. | the Liberal candidate beat the Conservative candidate ; and 
On the contrary, our Conservative contemporary the (obec | in the last, one Liberal and one Conservative candidate were 
is quite right in asserting that hitherto the feature of the | seated. Captain Hayter, rejected at the election of June by 
elections has been a great increase instead of decrease of the|a majority of 51, was returned at the October election by 
total number of yoters. No doubt new brooms sweep clean, ja majority of 139. His victory was confirmed last week, 
and it may very well happen that the toy which is attractive | but the election gave him a Conservative colleague in Major 
while it is fresh will be thrown aside when it is familiar, | Bousfield. It seems pretty clear, therefore, that Bath, never 
Still, thus far the Ballot has disappointed one of the worst |a very steady constituency, uses to the full its absolute right 
fears entertained about it, one which we confess that we | of caprice under secret voting. Our own impression is very 
strongly shared,—that it might shelter political indifference | strong that the immense weight given to sma// motives under 
a0 effectually as to render it doubtful whether the elections | the secret system will always tend in the direction of rapid 
really tested the convictions of the majority of the people or | oscillations, and for this very good reason :—the Government 
not. It must be fairly admitted by all sincere Liberals that the | in power is always the Government which has more or less 
elections which give the Conservatives their first victory declare | given offence. It is simply impossible for the Government to 

These 





in a not less, perhaps even a greater degree, the deliberate 
choice of the masses of the people, than the elections which 
gave us so great a Liberal victory in 1868. So far so good. 


Whatever Liberals want, they do not want to see the popular | 


force of the opinion expressed, be it good or be it bad, 
diminished. We would even prefer a worse choice supported 
by a decisive fiat of popular opinion, to a better choice backed 
only bya doubtful majority. To know that whatever is decided 
is decided unambiguously by a force from which there is no 


appeal, does at least give that determinateness to political | 


‘problems which is one of the most important elements of 
political strength. 

But there is a second element in the manifestations of 
popular opinion almost as important as their unambiguous- 
ness and decisiveness for the moment, and that is their stead- 
fastness or caprice. Now on this point as yet we have no 
evidence that is favourable. It may be, of course, that the 
Ballot may promote this also. It may be that it will show 
the popular vote to be permanently more Conservative in 
tone than it had ever been under the constraints of 
open voting. We do not believe, however, that this will 
be so. As far as we can judge from the past, we are 
inclined to believe that if the Ballot had been in exist- 


satisfy half as many people as those whom it offends. 

| dissatisfactions, therefore, all tell in the direction of promot- 
ing a change, of “ giving the other party a turn,” as many of 
the electors and non-electors have intimated on this occasion 
that it seemed fair to do,—partly for the mere sake of some- 
thing fresh, partly from the accumulation of petty disappoint- 
‘ments. Electors who would not choose to be proclaimed as 
turncoats, as disloyal to their known professions, if their vote 
| were public, will unquestionably give, and no doubt have 
given, very great weight to petty considerations, both personal 
and political, under the shadow of the Ballot. 
| Again, the English Press exercises, and will exercise, under 
secret voting, an influence tending to much more rapid vacilla- 
' tions in the public judgment than it did under the open system. 
For, as we have seen, every influence, small or great, which 
| acts in the direction opposite to that of the political principles 
| to which the individual electors adhere, is likely to take a much 
| stronger effect when men are liberated from the binding power 
| of public engagements and professions, than it does when they 
| act in concert. Now the influence of the Press at the present 
|day is more than ever critical of the acts of men in power, 
'minutely and even mischievously critical, not because the 
criticism is unfair, but because it tends to make so much mora 
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of minute and easily apprehensible blunders than even of a long | 
career of quiet and sagacious administrative policy to which no | 
one calls attention because no one has any fault to find. Under 
the imperious necessity of finding something to say, the Press 
yery naturally concentrates attention on the dubious points of 
every administrative policy, and of course amongst the dubious | 
cints the blunders are sure to be found. The general 
effect of this criticism is certainly a solvent of public con- 
fidence in the Administration in power, nor does the Press, 
which in conformity with its party policy defends the actual 
Government, supply anything like an equivelent for the Press | 
which attacks it. This is so, first, because it only attempts 
defence on the points criticised, and cannot in any way 
explain the true set-off against these possible errors, | 
namely, the number of wise and right decisions which no one 
has ever called in question ; and next, because, at least when 
Liberals are in office, there really are very few newspapers 
which will lay themselves out for the official defence of the 
Administration,—the public interest must always take pre- 
cedence of party interests,—and, therefore, when there is a 
real or even only an apparent miscarriage, the Government is 
apt to be left in the lurch by its own staunchest supporters. The 
result is that the people hear of every fault, real or apparent, 
and hear of it almost ad nauseam, but do not hear much of the 
good services which ought to go a great way towards counter- 
balancing the effect of these faults. It has been so with Liberal 
Governments, and doubtless it will be so with the Conservative 
Government, and we hardly know whether there is any remedy 
for it,—at all events, while the Press is as capable of criticism 
as it is, and while the public trusts the Press as much as it 
does. In America the people trust their highest officers, their 
President and Senators at least, much more than they trust | 
the Press. That is partly because a large proportion of the Press 
has been so virulent in its personalities, and so petty and scrappy 
in its politics, that the people look to it only for news and for 
amusement, and not very much for guidance. The consequence 
is that they often persist steadily in trusting officers whom the 
Press has denounced bitterly and with all kinds of detailed | 
accusations for years, the stories of the newspapers seeming to 
the people of the various States little more than idle wind. 
But while our English Press is as good a Court of Appeal as it 
now is on public affairs,—while every serious charge against | 
a statesman is sure to be fully met, discussed, argued, 
and judged in‘it,—and long may that be,—it will inevitably 
influence greatly the judgment of the electors; and the 
effect of this criticism must on the whole be, and be in an 
increasing degree, damaging to the men in power. Public 
criticism as it becomes more detailed and complete becomes also 
more and more of a solvent of political reputation. Further, | 
we maintain that the effect of criticism, which must tell much | 
more heavily against those who are responsible for public affairs 
than against the Opposition, who are only, like the Press itself, 
critics of the exercise of that responsibility, must be to 
diminish greatly the confidence of the electors in the states- 
men of the party in power, and that this effect will be | 
much greater under the Ballot than under open voting. 
Under open voting the organisations of party, the loyalty to 
party principles, the Englishman’s dislike to admit that 
he is changing or appearing to change his mind, all | 
tell greatly in favour of “voting straight,” in spite of | 
secret disatisfactions. But these influences lose their power 
under the secret system, and the dissatisfaction which 
the solvent criticism of the Press engenders, inevitably 
tells. A/l influences unfavourable to the existing Govern- 
ment are much more formidable under a secret than 
under an open system, because under secrecy esprit de 
corps is in a great measure broken up. In a_ word, 
though the sensibility of the political balance is doubtless 
greatly increased by secret voting, yet you may easily 
have too great a sensibility. You do not want a balance 
susceptible to the influence of mere caprices and tastes, or 
even of the more trivial political judgments; you want a 
balance that will vibrate only when a considerable weight is 
thrown into one scale or the other, and with the Ballot you have 
one which will vibrate to almost every makeweight, however 
small. We sincerely believe that the great movement of 
public opinion over which the Conservatives are now exulting, 
will yery soon, perhaps too soon, turn the balance suddenly in 
the other direction,—we say too soon, not because we admire 
the prospect of a Conservative Government, but because we | 
admire still less the prospect of violent oscillations and 
unstable popular convictions. 


\ 





‘principles and cause. 
success illustrates a hazard which attends the apparently 


THE SCOTTISH VOTE. 


HE Conservative reaction has extended in force even to 

Scotland. It is true that a saloon carriage might still suffice 
for the conveyance to London of the Tory contingent sent up 
from the Northern end of the island, but its numbers have 
been considerably augmented. Ten was its utmost strength 
at any time during the last Parliament, but already it has 
mounted to seventeen—two Liberal victories being the sorry 
set-off to nine Conservative gains—while, at the time of 
writing, three elections are still in dependence, the possible 
result of which may be to raise the Tory vote to double what 
it was last time. 

Upon a first view, the most unsatisfactory aspect of this 
change consists in the fact that the unanimity of borough 
opinion has at last been broken in upon. For a long while 
it has been a boast that no Tory held a seat for any Scottish 


‘town. Excluding the unsettled case of Falkirk, about which 
|we have our fears, two exceptions to this rule have been 
‘established. When they come to be examined, however, their 


importance is extinguished. Every one who possesses anything 
of knowledge and candour will admit that no significance can 
be attached to them in a political sense. The majorities that 


' governed the decision were of the narrowest, and the considera- 


tions upon which that decision turned were far more personal 
than political. In Wigtown, Mr. Young, the Lord-Advocate, 
was worsted by two. In Ayr, Mr. Crawfurd was turned out 
by fourteen. More acceptable men, championing identical 
opinions, would have got in by sweeping majorities. Mr. Young 
has never been personally popular, and his harshly precipitate 
conduct in reference to the Bell case, of which he now assumes 


| the full responsibility (the surmise being that Mr. Lowe’s letter 


was but a transcript of his advice), afforded a handle which 
was used most vigorously to his detriment. His method of 
rejoinder,—flying out into wild abuse of Mr. Bell’s relatives— 
aggravated the mischief, so that we do not marvel at his dis- 
comfiture. Mr. Craufurd’s, if less to be regretted because of the 
man, is more unfortunate when taken in connection with his 
Its origin was non-political, and its 


advantageous plan pursued in Scotland of grouping far-apart 
burghs,—namely, that when the towns at one end approve a 
man, those at the other, out of pure rivalry, and by way of 


‘magnifying their own importance, are apt to go against him. 


Mr. Craufurd is not the first who has suffered from this dis- 
position. Meanwhile, it is evident both that the defeats 
sustained in these instances are accidental and temporary, and 
that the general cause which we have indicated as bearing 
upon them will be corrected when the coming assimilation of 
franchises takes place. We can hardly say that we regret the 
return of Mr. Whitelaw—the nephew and managing partner 
of the Bairds, the great ironmasters—as the minority Member 


'for Glasgow. By wise management, and with thorough unity 
' among the Liberals, he might have been kept out. Under the 


Ballot, and in a three-cornered constituency, the task would 
in any case have been extremely difficult. Completely dis- 
organised as the Liberals were, it was impossible, and we can 
scarcely grudge the 14,000 Conservatives of Glasgow the 
“odd man ” as their share in the representation. 

The county voting is far more serious and incomprehensible. 
South Ayrshire and Perthshire were the great Liberal victories 
of last election. South Ayr has been surrendered without a 


| blow, the late highly intelligent representative confessing that 


his prominent support of the Permissive Bill had so offended 
the publicans as to leave him no chance, while lack of time was 
against the start of any other suitable man. Perth has been 
lost by a really sweeping majority. In addition, North Ayr- 
shire, Berwickshire, Midlothian, and Stirlingshire have gone; 
while the well-meant assaults upon Dumbartonshire and Dum- 
friesshire have failed, though by a very near chance. Partly, 
no doubt, this reaction is due to the failure of the Jast Parlia- 
ment to effect anything whatever in respect of the special 
grievances by which the Scottish farmer is beset; he 
stands exactly where he did, and by consequence he is 
disappointed and dissatisfied. Partly also, it is due 


'to the increased energy and pressure with which land- 
‘lord influence was exerted,—an influence which the pro- 


tection of the Ballot is either inadequate, or, which comes to 
the same thing, is believed to be inadequate, to check; in 
well-nigh every one of the cases named, the preponderance of 
territorial ownership arrayed on the Tory side was over- 
whelming. Renfrewshire, which has been reconquered to the 
Liberal side, and Morayshire, which has for the first time 
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be2n won over, are both likely, we think, to become per- 
manent possessions. There is such an overflow of Glasgow 
people into Renfrew, that its population must be continually 
reinforced by a strong Liberal element, while the Moray- 
shire majority is so decisive that it will not be easily 
beaten down. Besides, the Morayshire people are in all 
essential respects one, in character, position, and pursuits, with 
those hardy inhabitants of the North-eastern district who have 
sturdily refused to give a Tory harbourage among them. Save 
for the exception of Inverness-shire, whence Lochiel would 
certainly have beenextruded had there been time for preparation, 
(but who could canvass the Hebrides in a week’s notice ?) 
there is still one-half of Scotland in which no Tory has 
a seat; and of her sixty Members, two-thirds at least are 
still Liberal. 





THE IRISH VOTE. 
HE result of the Irish Elections so far—and all the Borough 
elections, three-fourths of the County elections, are now 
over—nearly, if not completely confirms our anticipations. 


Mr. Butt is said to have confidently predicted last autumn to | 


an interviewing American editor that in the event of a Dissolu- 
tion, at least eighty Home-rulers would be elected by the Irish 
constituencies. We have not been able to count so many 
as eighty Home-rule candidates in all; and the number of 
real and so’-disant Home-rulers elected will, it is now evident, 
not exceed, if it should reach fifty. If this calculation be 
correct, there would therefore be a small majority against Home- 
tule, if the question were to be referred for settlement to the 
Trish Members themselves; but if the Irish Members could, like 
their constituents, vote by ballot, we strongly suspect the result 
would be like that of the Tralee election, where, in spite of all the 
fuss and fury of the last four months, the O'Donoghue quietly 
headed the poll, leaving the Tlome-rule candidate well behind. 
A not less significant symptom in its way is the utter defeat 
of the candidature of Mr. Mitchel at Cork. 
transported for treason-felony in 1848. By what was alleged to 
be a breach of parole, he escaped from Tasmania to the United 
States, where he has since lived. A fortnight ago his friends 
in Cork were inspired with the brilliant idea of inveigling him 
into undergoing the unexpired period of his penal servitude 


| 








to discern that in the last Parliament there were nevertheless 
a few really sincere advocates of Home-rule, such as Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Smyth. Of this class we believe there may be 
ten, perhaps twelve, in the new House of Commons. But can 
anyone imagine that Major O'Reilly and Captain Stacpoole 
that the O’Conor Don and Mr. Herbert have been meta. 
morphosed out of the staunch Liberals they were last session 
into plastic puppets, or even eager auxiliaries of Mr. Butt? 
| They have inserted some vague phrase about Home-rule jn 
| their addresses with much the same reluctance with which an 
| English Tory now and then finds himself agreeing to vote 
| for the Permissive Bill, or a Scotch in committing him. 
| self very seriously about Hypothec. Some of these gentle. 
men no doubt already know that the concession was not really 
expected by their constituencies, and that they would have 
been elected all the same if they had stood upon the simple 
straightforward ground of what was due to their Parliamentary 
services in connection with Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. in 
certain constituencies it was evidently a great advantage to a 
candidate to be utterly unknown. The confidence of the Irish 
patriot, and especially of the Irish patriotic parish priest, is 
often most easily enlisted by some candidate who has not a 
shred of public character of any sort, good, bad, or indifferent, 
Such a candidate is a living exercise of faith, hope, and charity ; 
and he has, besides (which is important in Ireland), no 
need to pray to be saved from the animosities of his friends, 
Some roving Englishmen from the Temple and the City have 
thus found harbour under the Home-rule flag in places where 
their names had never been heard on the day Mr. Gladstone 
declared the Dissolution ; and on terms preposterously reason- 
able, when compared with those which obtain in the boroughs 
of their native land, where there is besides a prejudice that 
a man had better be more or less known before he is trusted. 
In these curious elections, our old idea that “ virtue and Erin” 
and the “ Saxon and guilt” were invariably opposed to each 














| other becomes disconcerted. Nevertheless, we do not appre- 


Mr. Mitchel was | 


By 


hend the dismemberment of the Empire in consequence. 


far the most discreditable contest in Ireland, however, is that 


under pretence of electing him to Parliament; and with | 


characteristic obtusencss to the promptings of common- 
sense, he at once “cabled” his assent. 


But Cork would | 


not be made a party to this act of fclo de se, and tacitly | 


dropped Mr. Mitchel to the very bottom of the poll. 
still possible, but not probable, that Tipperary may raise him 
to the seat once designated for O'Donovan Rossa. Whether 


Mr. Disraeli’s sympathy with intellect would lead him in that | 
event to advise Her Majesty to pardon Mr. Mitchel, is un- | 


certain; if he should, the House of Commons would, at all 
events, have the advantage of hearing the most irreconcilable 
Irish politics expressed by a man of genuine earnestness 
of spirit in a style of remarkable distinctness and finish. 
The power of the Home-rule Party in the House will 
not otherwise, it is already evident, be augmented in the 
way of talent. On the contrary, if all we hear be correct, 
there will be among the Irish Members of the next Parliament 
quite a small but curious squad of the sort that Horace 
describes as grieving for the death of the benign Tigellius. To 
the embarrassed squire of a former day succeeds the embar- 
rassed farmer of this. To the ambitious and 
lawyer of old—for whom Parliament was the short cut to 
the Bench—succeeds a swarm of professional men in a 
small way, who cannot carry their clients, or their patients, 
or their newspapers to London with them, and for whom 
a Parliamentary career would only be, if they were 
Englishmen, a sort of covered way to the Bankruptey 
Court. 

The Home-rule party in the next Parliament may be most 
conveniently divided, as we have indicated above, into real 
and so-called Home-rulers, It is a matter of very great 
difficulty to say to which class the leader of the movement, Mr. 
Butt, should be assigned. Tow far O'Connell really meant 
Repeal is still open to serious doubt, If Mr. Putt believes that 
he will induce not merely the Irish, but the English and Scotch 
peoples to revolutionise the whole system of the Imperial 
Government, and set up his Federal scheme in its stead, his 
capacity of self-delusion must be more considerable than 
generally consorts with much practice at Nisd Prius. That 


It is /]ine manly shame and indignation. 


audacious | 


| influence, 


in Louth. There is a peculiar ingratitude about the assault 
made upon the seat of Mr. Fortescue. It reminds one of 
Sir Charles Duffy’s famous saying, “Ireland is like a corpse 
on the dissecting-table.” In the proceedings as recorded in the 
local papers, we seem to watch a state of moral decomposition. 
We are glad to see that the rowdyism for which this contest is 
unhappily conspicuous, has roused the Catholic Primate to 
write a letter in Mr. Fortescue’s defence breathing in every 
Such a contest as this 
exactly explains why Ireland is what she is—the last title to 
her regard at present apparently being the memory of service 
rendered. 

In Ulster, not so much has been achieved as we expected, 
but the old party of Orange oligarchy has received, and has 
yet to receive, several weighty blows. Lord Newry has been 
defeated in his own town, Major Knox has been dismissed by 
Dungannon, Coleraine no more gives Sir Hervey Bruce its local 
designation to his name, Carrickfergus remains represented as 
it was by a follower of Mr. Gladstone. The great county of 
Down has given one of its seats to a staunch Liberal, the son 
of Mr. Sharman Crawford, long Member for Rochdale; and 
Lord Claud Hamilton has lost Tyrone after a tenure of forty 
years. On the other hand, the Conservative working-man, 
abundant as the locust, has, in Belfast as in other big 
borough constituences, drawn his politics at the tap, and so 
Mr. M‘Clure is replaced by a Tory. The compact phalanx of 
the Ulster Members is, however, broken, and it is not, perhaps, 
a less benefit to Mr. Disraeli that it should be so than 
it is to the Ulster Catholics. The Irish vote, as a whole, 
could not, in the present state of parties, wield much 
even if the Home-rulers were as compact 


‘and loyal to each other as the old Ulster Orange Party was. 


Mr. Disraeli is not merely free from any danger of the 
balance of power falling again within reach of the Irish 
Catholics; he could afford to send his few remaining Orangemen 
into opposition. Irishmen and Irish affairs will, it is already 
evident, be in the next Parliament, as in contrast with the 
last, nowhere ; and it is just. From those to whom much is 
given, even though it be but justice, much isexpected. Ireland 
had, it appears, only ingratitude to give. The most unpopular 
name in Ireland to-day is that of Mr. Gladstone, the seat most 
fiercely contested is that of Mr. Fortescue, and they are the 
Ministers who carried the Irish Church and Land Acts. It is 


work would overtask the genius of Kossuth and the purpose of a warning. 


Deak. 


Mr. Butt has neither. 


It did not need much insight , 
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RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT. 

HE Rev. Harry Jones, Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
must be a chip of the very soundest wood in the block from 
which the Evglish Establishment was cut. His manifesto against 
the Mission of this week displays all the best characteristics of 
the English Church, and not unnaturally its extreme limitations 
also. (Good-sense, manly sobriety, directness of manner, a steady, 
pearty dislike of anything strained or affected or effeminate or 
bysterical in religious feeling, a profound belief that religion is a 
matter of principle and will, not of exalted cmotions, a whole- 
some dread of the artificial confidences which are born of religious 
excitement, and a preference for the policy of straightforward disap- 
probation as compared with anything like concession to the views 
or purposes of those who got up this London ‘ Mission,’ are the 
main features of the explanation which he gives of his reasons for 
not permitting any special services during the week in St. George’s- 
jn-the-East. He disapproves of all spasms of religious excitement ; 
he specially disapproves of all appeals for private confessions of 
spiritual condition,—to whatever party in the Church those con- 
fessions and requests for advice may be made,—and on the whole, 
nothing shall make him budge from his ordinary weekly routine. 
“Tt may be asked,” he says sturdily, ‘* ‘ If you do not feel justified 
in joining in the Mission as thus understood, why do you not have 
some milder services during the ‘‘ mission week,” and so avoid the 
appearance of standing out?’ My reply is,‘ I do stand out.’ 
Such services in any case would be a mere apology. ‘They would 
be worse. ‘They would be rightly counted as a lame subjection to 
religious pressure. ‘l'hey would be construed as an attempt to 
satisfy those who advocate the ‘ Mission’ in its intensity, and at 
the same time to escape from the charge of encouraging sensation - 
alism. ‘They would open me justly to the sentence, ‘ He does not 
like it, but he dare not say so.’ And I should like to know what 
blessing I could expect upen services thus grudgingly or timidly 


held.” We should reply, ‘Certainly none; but where is the | 
necessity, except in that strong English dislike to anything | 


which might be misconstrued into submission to dictation, 
for any grudgingvess or timidity in the matter, for any want of 
daring in saying openly that you disapprove of what is being done 


in other places, while you do not disapprove but cordially | 


approve of what you are doing yourself?’ It is curious how soon 
Mr. Jones's reasons for not doing what he thinks right, while 
others are doing what he thinks wrong, gradually pass over into 
reasons for not doing what may be “ construed,” i.c., misconstrued 
into attempts to satisfy both those who approve of the sensa- 
tionalism and those who detest it. No doubt Mr. Jones, in bis 
horror of any appearance of trimming, concedes, without 
reason, as we hold, that any middle course might be rightly 
construed into such appearance. But that surely is a 
weak distrust of himself. If he seriously thinks,—as he 


appears to do,—that special attempts may rightly be made at | 
given times to penetrate the hard, worldly, indifferent, self- | 


interested, pleasure-loving view of life, which makes light of sin 
and throws doubts upon conscience, why should he be so afraid 
of being ‘construed’ into submitting to religious pressure, 
when he is perfectly at liberty in every attempt he 
makes to guard his people especially against the false view that 
religious excitement, not followed by higher habits of life, is any 
good at all, and even, —if this be his own opinion,— against 
the view that religious excitement is anything but a danger 
and a delusion, tending to false tastes and artificial practices, and 
unnerving the character instead of strengthening it. ‘That is not 
our view, as we shall presently explain. We believe that though 
religious excitement is absolutely useless for its own sake, and 
positively mischievous when it is relied on as an habitual stimulant 
of daily life, it may be perfectly natural and inevitable at certain 
crises of almost every one’s life, and may be turned to good use in 
the hands of wise men. But whether this is so or not, it seems 
clear to us that the Rev. Harry Jones thinks a great deal too much 
of how his motives may be ‘ construed,’ and a good deal too little of 
the best thing to be done, whether his motives are rightly construed 
or not. He has a very wholesome hatred of the sensationalisin of re- 
vivals, He dreads, very wisely, the practice of encouraging religious 
confidences, and believes the introduction of anything like habitual 
confession into the English Church a grave mischief. And thiuk- 
ing thus,—as we conceive very justly,—he can’t endure the 
notion of being supposed to yield to religious pressure, and 
therefore objects to do anything even in his own way, and under 
the most explicit protests against what he deems mischievous, to 
achieve the end which he himself admits that he has in common 
with the people who set on foot this movement. We do not call that 


wise courage, but excessive English individualism and insularity 
| of view. Nor can we hold with some of our coutemporaries who 
_ have heartily praised Mr. Jones, that all movements which are 
| likely to result in a certain amount of religious excitement, are there- 
by self-condemned. We believe that the original Wesleyan move- 
ment, for instance, was on the whole one of the noblest and best in 
, the last century. We believe that almost all men who are worth 
anything do pass through some period in which, in one form 
or another, the sense of the wretched lowness of their own 
,aims, the blending of what is thoroughly evil with all their 
| motives and purposes, the horror of sin, and the desire for 
God, makes new men of them, and we hardly see how such a 
period can come and go without at least something of what it is 
just now the fashion to brand as enervating religious excitement. 
| Sobriety, inward and outward, is an excellent ideal of human 
‘conduct. But there is such a thing as the vanity of sobriety, and 
we know writers who seem to us guilty of it. It is the merest 
| vanity of-sobriety, to our minds, to regard character as independent 
| of some of its own most important elements,—to look at convic- 
| tions as if they were always the natural growth of individual thought 
and tendencies, and not in a great degree of moral opportunity 
| and external influence,—to treat principles as if they were the in- 
evitable fruit of the stock from which they sprig, and not rather 
| the fruit of the graft of external influence on that stock, and of the 
| free choice made amongst a varicty of offered alternatives. It seems 
| tous the very vanity of sobriety to say, for instance, as has been said 
| very lately :—‘* ‘To try to alter a religion worthy of the name is to try 
to alter a man’s character; and it is about as reasonable to try to put 
him through Medea’s cauldron. Wisdom in regard to religion, as 
| in regard to so mavy other things, appears to us to consist in taking 
}men as you find them and doing as well as you can, on the basis 
| that what they are, that they will remain, ‘To try to alter them 
| fundamentally is like trying to make a crooked stick straight. 
| You take a deal of trouble, and after all do more harm than good.” 
We are not sure, from the context, whether this is meant to apply 
not only to altering ‘a religion worthy of the name,” but also to 
altering a no-religion or an irreligion worthy of the name; but as 
it seems to assume that character pursues its own line of develop- 
ment independently of all efforts to change it, we imagine it does. 
Now we hold, on the contrary, that’ the true doctrine of the 
use aud abuse of religious excitement was long ago laid dowa 
by Dr. Newman in those noble Oxford sermons in which a nature 
of the severest reticence gave sparing and restrained, but for 
that very reason the more powerful, expression to some of the 
deepest of spiritual feelings and convictions. Dr. Newman's 
doctrine, when he was yet a Protestant, used at all events to be, 
perhaps still is, that religious emotions are generally very 
useful if repressed as mere feelings but promptly acted upon, very 
dangerous if indulged as feelings, and valued for their own sakes. 
In his fine verses in the ** Lyra Apostolica ” he says,— 
* Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 
But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 
Faith’s meanest deed more favour bears 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade.” 





|The use, as Dr. Newman taught more than once, in the strong 
' feelings natural to the period when men first feel the intimate 
mingling of evil in their motives and the keen desire for a life in 

God, is to bear them over the first difficult transition to a 
‘higher type of life. ‘The intensity of the feeling not only 

will pass away, but must pass away, and ought to pass away, for 
it is not the fecling itself which is good, but only the higher level 
| of action to which, under certain conditions, it may help us. But 

the change is very difficult without some initial impulse to start us, 
some new motive power just to help us out of the old track into 
‘the new, and this is the sole use of such moments of deep emotion. 
| Calmness and steadfastness and rational and sober fixity of purpose 
‘are the right and best characteristics of the inner life; passionate 
| feeling, if coveted for its own sake, is utterly misleading and de- 
| praving ; but as a high-tide wave, it may be of the greatest value 
| if it is used just to take us over the bar which separates the lower 
from the higher level of spiritual conduct. ‘ Nor be surprised,” 
| he said, * though you obey them” [the excited impulses of the first 
| moments of religious fecling], ‘ that they die away ; they have 
| done their office, and if they die, it is but as blossom changes into 
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the fruit, which is far better. They must die. Perhaps you will have 
to labour in darkness afterwards. .... . Still be quite sure 
that resolute, consistent obedience, though unattended with high 
transport and warm emotions, is far more acceptable to Him than 
all those passionate longings to live in His sight, which look more 
like religion to the uninstructed. At the very best, these latter 
are but the graceful beginnings of obedience, graceful and becom- 
ing in children, but in grown spiritual men indecorous as the sports 
of boyhood would seem in advanced years.’’ That seems to us 
good sound teaching, avoiding at once that affectation of masculine 
sobriety which regards man as completely independent of spiritual 
emotion,—for at certain moral crises of men’s life very few men, if 
any, are thus independent,—and also that enervating delight in it 
which makes excitement the test of true religion. No doubt the latter 
delusion often leads men, as Dr. Newman says, ‘‘ to follow strange 
teachers in order that they may dream on in this their artificial 
devotion, and may avoid that conviction which is likely sooner or 
later to burst upon them, that emotion and passion are in our 


exhausted and resourceless.” Dut because the abuse is bad, it 
does not follow that there is no use for these feelings. And it is 
almost inevitable that if pleasure-loving, low-aiming, worldly | 
men ever ‘*come to themselves” at all, they usually come to them- | 
selves with a start, a surprise, and an emotion, the proper use of | 
which is to help them to make a great change in the whole | 
direction of their thoughts and aims. We do not see why, because 
foolish and sensational devotees are doing much mischief with a | 
good intention, Mr. Harry Jones could not have made his own | 
wiser and more temperate effort to bring about this change in his 
own way. It is quite certain, as he himself admits, that there | 
are plenty of men and women in St. George’s-in-the-East, | 
as in all other parishes in London, whose lives | 


need a 
great change, and not only need it, but are susceptible, under | 
the right influence, of receiving it. If sin be a reality, | 


and God be a reality, that is a change which it must etmagy | 
be right to try to effect by every wise and healthy means, and | 


a 
‘child as a financier of enormous wealth, whom nobody can cheat 


and nobody hurt, and who is incessautly occupied in making money, 
Somebody in the House does, we suppose, actively work in the 
business of the clan, for it is scarcely a mere family any longer ; 
but the popular idea is nevertheless ludicrously untrue, the French 
Barons, the sons of Baron James, being, besides bankers, men of 
fashion and even pleasure, and two at least of the English branch 
being art collectors of almost matchless renown. ‘lhe one who 
has just died was probably the greater, lis range of interest being 
wider, though he adhered from first to last to a sort of central 
taste for majolica, the only art pursuit we know of, which jt 
requires a separate education thoroughly to appreciate. The 
notion that he was merely an accumulator is, we are told, a pure 
delusion. Ue shared that artist organisation which Mr. Disrae}j 
says is peculiar to his race, though it appears before Europe 
mainly in the form of original musical power — Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Verdi, Rossini, C. M. Weber, and half the remain. 
ing great names among composers, having been of the Hebrew 


power, indeed, to repreas, but not to excite; that there is a/| creed or the Hebrew race—and really spent his vast wealth on 


limit to the tumults and swellings of the heart, foster them as we | 
will; and when that time comes, the poor misused soul is left 


Art with consummate knowledge. Je liked to make his know. 
ledge pay, no doubt, as in the matter of his stud, but it was 
only as a test of his accuracy in judgment and his skill in 


'management, and as a racing man he ran with an honesty 


which, oddly enough, deeply impressed the mob. ‘The Baron 
never won anything first-rate till he won everything in 
one year, but he never lacked followers, and followers 
who judged not by his name, though that impressed them 
because they thought he could buy any horse ever foaled, but by 
the management apparent in his stable, by the effort, visible 
enough to them, if not to us, to produce a breed which could be 
trusted to do the things wanted without fail. He succeeded at 
last, and possessed horses which would have given all horses, 
except the first English breeds, a hundred yards, and then have 
come in undistressed. 

It was an ignoble life, say the philanthropists. We are not 
quite so sure of that. It was not, indeed, the noblest life that 
man could lead, for that, as we maintain, can be asserted only of 
those who are veritably martyrs, who can for the sake of their 


if the Christian faith be, in any view of it, true, as it is, the set- | fructifying ideas, whether of religion, which is highest,—or of 
ting forth of that view must be of the greatest possible moment for | philanthropy, which when real is noblest,—or of scientific truth, 
the effecting of the change. Why Mr. Harry Jones should be so | which does most for man’s cold intelligence, forget all that makes 
afraid of seeming to submit to pressure, as to refuse all common life joyous, or even pleasant; but the martyrs seldom come of 


action with men who seek the same end as he by foolish means, 
we are at a loss tosay. But it appears to us exceedingly charac- | 
teristic of the somewhat limited and insular character of the | 
English Establishment,—healthy as its general tone undoubtedly 
is,—that it should be so. 





BARON MEYER DE ROTHSCHILD. | 
T is very curious to hear of the death of Baron Meyer de Roths- 
child, fourth son of the original owner of the Red Shield, the 
sign over the little house in Frankfort, and then read of him as the 
most munificent and instructed patron of Art, a racing man who 
made his magnificent stables pay, and a country gentleman of the 
most thoroughly English kind. One thinks of a Rothschild in so 
different a way. Outside a limited circle, who either know the 
people or facts about the people, the Hnglish ideal of any Roths- 
child is that of a Jew with illimitable wealth, made originally by 
a trick upon the Stock Exchange—the fortune was really begun 
by an act of unusual and conspicuous honesty—and since increased 
by unflagging attention to the strategy of the great loanmongers, 
and the regular business of the first bullion merchants in the 
world. The belief in the wealth of the family has no bounds, and 
the belief in their honesty is as great, till, as we have often 
asserted, the real doubt about free banking is whether it would 
furnish the means of fraud to everyone, or whether the Rothschilds 
would be masters of the paper currency of the world. ‘That 
would be a position indeed, and would justify the story, pro- 
bably utterly untrue, but told of them everywhere as matter of 
fact which nobody disputed. We cannot credit it, but it was 
told us by a strong personal friend of the late Baron James of 
Paris, and was to the effect that in 1866 the head of the Frank- | 
fort branch, when called on for his contribution to the city fine, re- 
fused to pay it, was threatened somewhat harshly, and demanded 
a written apology, under penalty of a run on the Bank of Prussia. 
** Telegraph to your King, Sir,” was all the explanation the poor 
General got, who, to his thunderstruck amazement, found that 
for the first time in his life he had gone beyond his master’s wishes 
in asserting his authority. The story is, probably, mere gossip, 
like the older and similar one of a bombardment of the Bank of 
England, but both exactly illustrate the popular idea of a Roths- , 


| bably the 
‘under all circumstances, if perfect, gives to the palate an 
'eestasy of momentary enjoyment; 


| use, for nobody else could imitate it. 
| mangosteen, if we could grow it, would be of any value, for the 


| the rich, and taking life as it is, and the rich as they are, we have 
wuch doubt whether this was an ignoble way of spending a 
first-class fortune. We have rather a respect for the late 
Duke of Northumberland, and his determination to grow a 
mangosteen. ‘The mangosteen is the king of fruits, pro- 
one solitary edible which to all tastes and 
but it will, apparently, 
grow nowhere except in Singapore and the Indian Archipelago. 
The Duke spent half-a-million on life-boats, and churches, and 
cottages, and the like,—he was Tancred’s father, so you can learn 


all about his smallnesses—but he was determined to grow the 


mangosteen. We do not know that bis resolve was of the slightest 
We do not know that the 
ascetic theory of life, though we disbelieve it, may yet, after all, 
be true,—luxury an evil, and enjoyment something to be refused. 


' Nevertheless the Duke did, after infinite efforts and at a cost 


almost absurd, grow his mangosteens; and though they did not 
make him or mankind any happier, we have a respect for his 
persistence. What are Dukes for—or rather, for that particular 
tiile in England overweights everybody, except five or six 
persons—what are millionaires for, except to try experiments 
which nobody else in the world has the means to try? Baron 
Meyer seems to us to have tried his experiments very sensibly. 
It is a good thing that such varieties of art as demand wealth for 
their perfecting—such, for example, as intaglio-sinking on the few 
imperishable stones—should be encouraged by the wealthy, should 
be developed to the highest extent they can be by men able to pay 
for the work, and competent to judge of the degree of perfection 
each artist has attained. It is a good thing that a rare ware should be 
collected from all Europe, tilla single house becomes a school, from 
which all artists in that ware may become abler workmen in their 
art. We do not in our ignorance care for majolica, which was the 
Baron’s specialty; but highly skilled experts do, and their know- 
ledge must be true, and must slowly filter down. ‘There are 
nobler objects for life, but it seems to us that if a moderate 
object is admitted, the cultivation of art is infinitely higher than 
the cultivation of upbolstery—though that may be made artistic 
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too—and that if there is an aid to art which requires wealth—as, 
for example, the collection of old enamels docs—the man who 
supplies that aid does in his modest way do well. If English- 
men, as a body, understood anything, which they do not, 
except political freedom—a great thing, but not everything 
—they would know that refined splendour—splendour none 
the worse for a deep tinge of Asiatic taste—has a more 
refining influence than poverty,—that it was not the splen- 
dour of the great Italian nobles, who lived, as Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild is reported to have lived, but their ambition and their 
oppressiveness which so injured the surrounding populations. Of 
course, such splendour may be denounced as dangerous, as mark- 
ing too clearly the distinction between rich and poor; but is 
everything to give way always to a fear of the passion of envy— 
a passion, by the way, which scarcely exists in England, where 
the people undoubtedly admire instead of hating the ‘sustained 
splendour of a stately life,” which in this case was accompanied 
by real, though somewhat separate, ability? Swift horses do 
not strike us as of much use, but if swift horses are to be 
produced, it is surely best to try if they cannot be produced 
in perfection by a man who does not bet, does not waste, 
does not suffer if he loses, and will carry out his purpose 
with workman-like persistency. This is the more true if he can 
make the stables pay, for it is only an effort resulting in profit 
which will be imitated by any large class of breeders. Nobody 
thought the worse of Mr. Coke for his outlay on root-crops, or 
of the Russells for their immense expenditure on dykes; and the 
effort to produce a perfect and thoroughly acclimatised strain of 
horses was, in its way, just as little to be despised. Neither 
would it, nor recondite art taste either, nor a habit of splendour 
be despised, if either could be brought a little clearer home to the 
people; but that is the difficulty of the age, poorly met 


‘particular periods have an affinity with each other, and it may 
| justly be said that Strauss’s early thinking foreshadowed that 
philosophy before which he lived to see his early Hegelianism 
vanish. 

The English and the Germans are deeply allied, both in blood 
‘and in language, but there are many respects in which they 
pointedly differ, and the young Englishman has difliculty in even 
conceiving that enthusiasm which young Germans are, or until 
the present generation, were capable of feeling for philosophical 
systems. Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel received, each in suc- 
cession, a homage all but amounting to adoration from tens of 
| thousands of the cleverest and best educated young men in Ger- 
many. ‘Their systems were embraced with religious ardour, and 
the noblest qualities of mind and character,—faithfulness, moral 
courage, zeal for truth, hatred of falsehood,—were enlisted in 
favour of the priceless wisdom they were supposed to teach. It is 
unquestionable that in multitudes of instances the practical influ- 
ence of this philosophic faith upon the youth of Germany was 
favourable to virtue. ‘The writings of Fichte are imbued with 
a spirit of the loftiest morality. And from the promulgation 
of the philosophy of Kant to that of the philosophy of Llegel, 
there was no such break in the continuity of the doctrines 
taught as would naturally startle young minds, or suggest the 
idea that philosophy was but a series of dissolving views, each 
|more shadowy and fantastic than what went before. Fichte 
| revered Kant while modifying his system; Schelling was the 
philosophical critic and emendator of Fichte; and Hegel, as- 
‘sociated with Schelling in philosophic studies for many years 
of his life, professed merely to broaden and secure the foundations 
| of the philosophy of his great masters, while, at the same tiwe, 
crowning the edifice. Every one of the celebrated men we have 
named believed himself to be not an iconoclast but a builder up, a 


lt is necessary to 


by exhibitions of grand collections. If it were safe, or restorer of faith, not a pioneer of scepticism. 
rather if it were suppcsed to be safe—for we do not be- | have a clear apprehension of this fact if we would do justice to 
lieve in the danger of letting a life of this kind become | Friedrich Strauss, who, when a young man of two-and-twenty (he 
thoroughly visible to the people—it would, we believe, | had studied philosophy under Hegel, and theology under other pro- 
exercise, so far, of course, as the life was real, and not an imita- | fessors), addressed himself to the composition of his ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” 


tive one, a beneficial rather than a demoralising effect; but it is Hegel’s philosophical system consisted in the development of all 
things visible and invisible, out of nothing into being. ‘This 


at this point that those who live for any exceptional, though in | 
itself beneficial object, seem to shrink back into seclusion. We | development took place according to a process defined in the 








question if the fear is well founded, if evidence of purpose of any 
sound kind in its use would not in this country popularise great 
wealth, and impart more colour to the general life, but we are 


conscious in so saying of struggling against a deep-rooted impres- | 
Nevertheless, we doubt whether Mr. Peabody’s magnificent | 


gifts made him more generally a favourite with the people than | 


sion. 


Sir Richard Wallace’s unreserve in his relation to Bethnal Green. 
Does anybody honestly hate him because he had pictures worth 


J 


a quarter of a million, or honestly lament over the ‘* deadness’ | 


of a sum which might have fed the poor? We suspect 


not, and though we should like to see our millionaires more | 
works they could do for the nation—_ 


the 
why does not somebody settle that little 


of 
example, 


conscious 
for 


‘Twenty-fifth Clause question with a cheque?—we cannot agree | 
that any art pursuit, if thoroughly pursued, can be otherwise than | 


‘That it may be a pursuit in -which wealth tells even | trast or antagonism with its contrary ; and that ultimately unity 


beneficial. 
more than brain, is very little to the purpose, for wealth is a 
faculty like any other, and one to some arts indispensable. 
not in England, for example, that architecture can be improved, 


and more especially improved in experimental directions, without | 
A building millionaire must come one | 
lay, and is as sure to be appreciated as the patron of art less 


large supplies of cash. 


visible in its perfection is at present not. 





DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 
ge sce ars STRAUSS, when he died last Sunday in his native 
outlived by at least twenty years the phase of European thought 
of which his name will be the symbol. Surely no age was ever 
comparable with ours for changefulness. Turner caught and 
characterised its spirit in that strange picture, a work of his latest 
time, when madness seemed contesting the throne of his mind 
with genius, in which he shows us an express train darting on at | 
full speed, leaving behind it in the misty distance typical repre- 
sentatives of all previous forms of motion, the horse, the ship, the 
hare, and snorting fire in the paroxysms of its haste. Philosophy 
has as its blazon to court permanence and defy change, and yet 
our philosophers now build the systems of their middle age out of | 
the ruins of the systems of their prime. Nevertheless, there 
appears to be no exception to the law that the dominant ideas of 


| 


It is | 


Ludwigsburg, was but sixty-five years old, and yet he had. 





' famous Hegelian logic, with its laws of the identity of thought 


and existence, and the identity of contraries. ‘This may strike 
our readers as sheer madness, and we believe that no mean- 
ing at once intelligible and tenable can be got into these ex- 
pressions; but it must be recollected that creation is on any 
hypothesis inconceivable by man, and that Hegel was engaged 
in the task of framing a logical apparatus for the solution of 
an insoluble problem. ‘The grand difliculty was the beginning. 
Once grant him that, in the primeval nothing, there was an im- 
manent necessity of passing into being or existence, and 
that, when this stage had been attained, there was a further 
necessity of development which issued in consciousness, in mind, 
and he gets along swimmingly. Ue will be able to proveina 
thousand cases that there was, in the first place, the bare idea ; 
that this idea, in the next place, gave itself manifestation in con- 


was regained in the conscious reconcilement of the opposites. 
‘* Everywhere,” says a writer upon Hegel, ‘he finds the same 
rhythm endlessly repeated, the one unvaried trilogy of, first, the 
idea simply ; then, the idea of opposites as contrasted ; aud then 
the contraries returning into a recognised unity.” If all this 
appears to English readers as unsubstantial, dreamlike, and elusive 
us the voices of the spirits heard iu the air in the ‘* Tempest,” they 
will not fail to attach its due significance to the statement that 
Strauss’s “‘ Life of Jesus,” understood to have done more to 


| unsettle the faith of the European public in Christianity than any 
‘other book, was composed expressly.as a contribution to the 


general Hegelian problem of exhibiting all historical events as 
regulated by the principles of Hegelian development. ‘The meeting 
of the contrasted Hellenic and Hebraic ideas, and their coalescence 
in the higher unity of Christianity,—this was what Strauss under- 
took to prove and illustrate in his “ Life of Jesus.” 

It is a moderate and reasonable objection to an historico- 
biographical book, that it was composed as part of the working 
out in detail of one of the most vague and imaginative schemes of 
philosophy ever devised by the human mind, It was a shrewd 
remark that there are more false facts in the world than false argu- 
ments, and the human mind, subtly self-deceptive under all cir- 
cumstances, never deceives itself more easily than when it borrows 
from some theory in which its trust is perfect just enough un- 
tempered mortar to make a fact, or so-called fact, fit neatly into 
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the place in which, according to the theory, it ought to lie. | germ of life nor from a speck of nebular jelly, but from the 
Strauss’s mythical hypothesis was the untempered mortar by absolute idea which was expressly postulated as identical with 
which he endeavoured to fit what he took to be the historical facts the absolute nothing. 


connected with the rise of Christianity into the general scheme of 
Hegelian development. Let us not, however, do injustice either 
to him or to his book. He thinks and writes more in the tone and 


| 


spirit of a prophet than of a critic,—of one who proclaims new } 


and inestimable truth rather than of one who, as Browning says, 
from a creed once held sacred, 
“ Pumps out with ruthless ingenuity 
Atom by atom, and leaves you—vacuity.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ELECTORAL ARBITRATIONS. 


(To THE EpItoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 








| Srr,—I cordially agree in the objections stated in Mr. Maurice’s 
letter, in your paper of last week, to arbitrations for determining 


It is the object of Strauss not to refute Christianity on the strength | what candidates shal! continue or withdraw at elections. It con- 


of his Hegelian philosophy, but to show that in Christianity, 
rightly understood, part of the comprehensive system of truth 
announced by Hegel finds embodiment and illustration. In 
Christ the idea of humanity bloomed out in the purest moral 
splendour. He was, indeed, man; but in Him the divine spark 
which dwells in every man transfigured the whole personality, 
and the human and the divine became identical. It may sound 
startling or blasphemous to say that Christianity, as presented 
in the Evangelical narratives of the birth, life, and death of 
Christ, is a collection of myths, bat there is nothing blasphem- 
ous in the thought that the ethical import of the noblest fables 
and allegories in which poets and sages had shadowed forth the de- 
vout aspirings, or striven to express the faiths of mankind, had been 
poured, in concentrated essence, into the teaching of Jesus, and 
into that of the inspired men who found in the name of Jesus the 
symbol of all that was holy, the epitome of all that was true. In 
writing the ** Life of Jesus” Strauss conceived himself to be building 
atemple in which the intelligent Hegelian could worship. So much 
for the spirit of the book,—it is reverent and elevated, without a 
trace of Voltairian sarcasm or of delight in the mere negations of 
destructive criticism. Its execution was masterly. ‘The style had 
none of the obscurity so common among German writers, and a 
great amount of honest, careful, suggestive work was done in the 
exhibition of correspondences between the ancient Hebrew history 
and the Gospel narratives. It bore throughout the unmistake- 
able stamp of such devotion to historical truth as is alone 
compatible with the complete ascendancy of an overruling 
idea and of sincere love of moral excellence. When we have 
perfectly assured ourselves of this, we learn to appreciate the 
element of sadness—we had almost said of tragedy—connected 
with the reception of the book, and the subsequent history of its 
author. Strauss had been brought up a Protestant, and had, 


in all simplicity, taken orders as a preacher of the Gospel. | 


His work, as we have shown, was in his eyes the reconcilement 
of Christianity and philosophy. We are, convinced that, 
desiring to find the occupation of his life as a professor of theo- 
logy, he was conscious of no dishonesty in his motives, and had 
no wish or intention to undermine the Christian faith. But the 
clerical and ecclesiastical world cast him out. Theologians refused 
him the name of a Christian theologian, thus cutting him to the 
heart. We cannot blame the clergy and the theologians, for, after 
all, the Christianity of Hegel and Strauss is not the Christianity 
either of Christ, of St. Paul, or of the Catholic Church. It is at best 
but an elaborate adaptation of certain ideal elements in Christianity 
to the requirements of the Hegelian philosophy, and it acknowledges 
no revelation, no inspiration going deeper than the Hegelian logic. 
Not the less sad is it, however, that Strauss, who in his early 
time was in all his moral sympathies religious and Christian, 
should have been pained and irritated, by the repulsion of or- 
thodox theologians, into the hard antagonism with which, at a 
later period, he assailed the Catholic faith. His recast of the 


* Life of Jesus,” published about ten years ago, is in all respects | 
The moral earnestness has passed 


inferior to the original book. 
away, and the spirit of the volume is that of arid and angry 
scepticism. 

Hegel was the last in the great dynasty of philosophic idealists 
in modern Germany. After his death physical science took up 
the running in the intellectual race, and the names of Helmholtz 


and Haeckel and other physicists began gradually to eclipse those | 


of the metaphysical hierophants. The reaction has culminated 
in the general acceptance, throughout the philosophic schools of 
Europe, of the doctrine of physical evolution. 
professes to be based, not on any metaphysical theory, but on the 
most scrupulously careful and impartial investigation of the 
facts of nature. It is, however, curiously interesting to observe 
that the scheme of physical evolution which, under the sway of 
Darwin and Huxley, has become so widely dominant, was pre- 


ceded by the still more daring, still more surprising scheme of 


Hegel, which evolved the universe neither from an infinitesimal 


verts, as he says, electors into party machines. It establishes the 


| rule of what in America is known as the Caucus, and is destructive 


of true representative government. Such arbitrations are, more- 
over, even in party interests, wholly unnecessary, if those who 
initiate legislation would take the pains to consider and substitute 
a certain method of giving effect to the most carefully weighed 
opinions of the voter, instead of confining him to the present 
blind and fortuitous way. Such a plan was submitted to the 
House of Commons in the following amendment proposed by Mr, 
Morrison to the Ballot Bill, but was held not to be within the 
powers of the Committee : 

“Clause 3, after sub-section 11, insert the following sub-section :— 
The elector may at his option give alternative votes for more candi- 
dates than he is entitled finally to vote for, by placing the figure 1 
opposite to the name of the candidate whom he prefers first ; the figure 
2 opposite to the name of the candidate whom he prefers in the second 
place; the figure 3 opposite to the name of the candidate whom he 
prefers in the third place; and the figure 4 opposite to the name of the 
candidate whom he prefers in the fourth place, and so on; and in such 
ease if the elector be entitled to vote for only one candidate, the ballot- 
paper shall be counted first for the candidate indicated by the figure 1; 
if the elector be entitled to vote for two candidates, it shall be counted 
first for the two candidates indicated by the figures 1 and 2; if the 
elector be entitled to vote for three candidates, it shall be counted first 
for the three candidates indicated by the figures 1, 2, and 3; and after 
the close of the poll, when the number of votes given for every candi- 
date shall have been ascertained, if it be found that any candidate or 
candidates for whom such alternative yote or votes has or have been 
counted has not votes enough to secure his or their election, the return- 
ing officer shall cancel all such alternative votes given for him or them, 





in | 


This doctrine | 


and count the ballot-papers for the candidate or candidates substituted 
| thereon in the order of the preference indicated by the elector as 
| aforesaid,”* 

| It is in no mere party interest, however, that this is suggested. 
It is part of the acceptance of a greater principle promoting 
| moderation and tolerance for diverse opinions. In this manner 
| many a Conservative would direct his vote, if ineffectual for the 


| candidate he would first choose, to be given to the Liberal cadidate 
for whose character and views he had most respect, and many a 
| Liberal would, in the same circumstances, transfer his vote to the 
| Conservative candidate who stood highest in his estimation. In- 
stead of fostering a spirit which seeks to suppress or extinguish the 
elective force of those who differ from us, every elector would be 
stimulated and encouraged to do his best, and to assist his fellow- 
electors also to exercise their most deliberate judgment in the 
choice of wise and honourable men. 

It is answered that many electors are illiterate, and cannot 
place 1, 2, or 3, opposite the names of candidates to indicate their 
preference. If this were so, it would be strange to say that the 
electoral capacity and power of selection must be for ever 
reduced to the standard of the most ignorant, but there would in 
| truth scarcely be more difficulty in inserting the figure than the 
| cross.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Gorbury Hill, February 11. Tuomas Hare. 








COMPROMISE OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH CLAUSE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
| Srr,—Everyone practically acquainted with the work of education 
will agree with you in rejecting in toto Mr. Lowe’s suggestion as 
to non-compulsion in the case of children coming under the above- 
| mentioned clause. Compulsion would altogether break down ina 
| week under such a system. Will you allow me, however, to state 
| why the compromise you yourself suggest would not be just, and 
would cause a hardship certainly greater than that alleged by the 
Secularist party. 
I understand you to propose that children coming under the 
| clause, whose parents choose Denominational Schools, should be 
sent to those schools as free scholars, and this (as I believe you 
once put it) in consideration of the increased capitation grant to 
those schools. Are you aware, however, that that increase was 
made not as an increase, but as just compensation for the certain 





* See also Mr. Morrison's “ Proportional Representation Bill,” 1872. ‘* Treatise 0B 


Election of Representatives,” p. 193, Longmaus, 1873. 4th edition. 
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Joss to be inflicted by competing and often closely adjoining Board 
Schools? But there are other circumstances not generally con- 
sidered which make even the compensation a very doubtful matter. 
At the time the capitation grant was increased (from 8s. to 12s.), 
the minimum number of attendances was also increased from 200 
to 250. ‘The scholars deprived of any grant by this rule thus 
became much larger than before, and are, on an average, one-sixth 
of the whole. At the same time, the standard of education was 
raised, Standard I. practically ceasing to exist, and the difficulty 
of passing young scholars being proportionately increased. Again, 
a rule was made by which the grant could rot exceed the income 
of the school from all sources. 

Hence, as one practically acquainted with the working of 
Church schools in a Jarge population, I contend that the position 
of managers of such will be not better, but worse, so soon as 
Board Schools exist. Add to this that already free scholars are 
admitted, so far as the finances of the schools will bear it; and 
this is the case in most of such schools. ‘To compel an indefinite 
addition would prove a serious inconvenience. Moreover, the 
poorer the district, and the more necessitous the school, the greater 
the burden likely thus to be thrown upon it. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the number of children thus requiring admission 
would be but a ‘* few pupils.” We shall find compulsion, steadily 
applied, bring a vast increase of the children of the lowest class to 
sehool. And while I entirely agree with the principle of the 
clause, and maintain that without it compulsion will be impossible, 
I am sure that managers of denominational schools will fervently 
hope that those schools may not be the choice of the parents of 
such children, They will inevitably bring trouble, possibly dis- 
credit, and the remuneration to which the amended Act of 1870 
limits School Boards is unduly small. But to compel us to receive, 
en masse, a troop of these little Arabs gratis would be an intoler- 
able injustice. We are to be saddied with an education rate, and 
not to be allowed common justice in its distribution. We are, in 
fact, to be made to pay two taxes to remove an infinitesmial secu- 
larist grievance in the payment of one. 

One compromise alone I believe to be possible. It is that the 
Chairman of the School Board for the district should give a cer- 
tificate of the number of scholars sent free to any denominational 
school. ‘That this certificate should be presented to the Inspector 
at the annual examination, and payment made of the school fees 
by the Education Department at the same time as the payment of 
the Capitation grant. The question, however, remains whether a 
clause, perfectly just in principle and absolutely necessary in the 
application of compulsion, ought to be compromised at all.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Henry A. Mirron. 





THE SURPLUS AND THE FAMINE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Why should not our surplus of five millions be spent to 
save Bengal? Nothing short of some such effort will do the 
work before us, and uphold the name of England and Humanity 
throughout ‘‘all Asia and the world.” The country is evidently 
in no breeches-pocket mood just now, but ready—after a long 
abstinence—to do something Imperial. 

I for one yield to none in hatred of the Income-tax, but I would 
cheerfully hold up both hands for another year of it for such an 
object, and I firmly believe that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred who pay it would say the same. 

It would be but following our fathers, when they paid to free 
the slaves, and would prove that, as a nation, we yet believe ina 
reign of love and pity higher than the “ reign of law.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


Reform Club, February 8. AN INCOME-TAXPAYER. 





THE FAMINE AND THE ELECTORS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—In the Spectator of the 7th inst. allusion is made to the 
enthusiasm excited by Professor Fawcett's reference to the famine 
at one of his late meetings at Brighton. Will you allow me to 
give my experience on the same subject ? 

During the recent contest in Westminster, I referred to the 
famine at three or four of my meetings, and expressed the opinion 
that the country must be prepared to incur any necessary expense, 
and to give the Government of either party a full and hearty 
support in whatever measures that calamity might appear to 
render necessary. I spoke in this sense for the purpose of leaving 
no doubt as to the course I intended to take, and also in order to 
ascertain the tone of feeling prevailing among the electors. ‘The 


reception of my allusion to the famine was in every case most 





cordial and unanimous. I am confident there is throughout the 
country but one opinion, and that is, that the event needs to be 
met with as much energy as if we were involved in a great war.— 
| Lam, Sir, &c., T. Fowsitt Buxton. 





VIVISECTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
| Str,—I feel bound to offer a few words in explanation of the view 
_which you attribute to me, in regard to the question of Vivisection 
as a means of teaching physiology,—a question to which I only 
| incidentally referred in my recent letters to you. I believe that I 
stated that I thought the employment of particular operations 
involving acute pain to the animal experimented upon (on account 
| of the impossibility of using anesthetics) not justifiable for purposes 
| of class-teaching. But I pointed out, then, that the teaching of a 
physiological laboratory is only to a small extent carried on in the 
lecture-room, and that the advanced students are taught by assist- 
ing the professors or directors of the institution in pursuing 
researches, It is to these students and to the physiologist in charge 
(who is himself but a more advanced student) that the ‘ Hand- 
book ” cited in your review is addressed, and such students being 
taught by taking a share in progressive investigations, are enabled 
to benefit by witnessing experimental evidence of facts involving 
(in very rare and exceptional cases) a certain probable amount of 
acute pain to the subjects of experiment. This probability of pain 
would, in my opinion, render the exhibition of such evidence to a 
class for purposes of verification pure and simple unjustifiable. 
May one ask you to reconcile, if possible, your excessive reluctance 
to acquiesce in the infliction of pain on the lower animals for the 
benefit of mankind, with the sneer (in your current issue) at Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘‘ sentimental horror of war generally,” and the 
assurance that a shell does not hurt ‘ you” (to wit, the human 
victim of this wholesale vivisection) as much as a cancer? It is 
interesting to observe the association of what one may call “a 
moral hypersesthesia ” on the one side, with a deficiency in sensi- 
bility to the human anguish sown broadcast in war on the other. 
| Itappears, sometimes, that the Spectator “ positively revels ” in 
| the contemplation of the prospect of deeds of blood and iron. 
| This apparent inconsistency does not, of course, affect the merits 
|of the question of physiological experiment, but its existence 
leads one to speculate on the explanation. An attempt to show 
| that the supposed inconsistency has no existence would, without 
| doubt, be valuable.—I am, Sir, &c., KE. Ray LANKESTER, 
[We are sorry that we misunderstood Mr. Ray Lankester’s 
doctrine to be more humane than it actually is. Is he really un- 
able to see that an object for which Englishmen are willing to 
hazard the lives of themselves, or their fellow-citizens and 
relatives, must be in their minds an object of the highest moral 
concern to the life of the nation? and that no such con- 
sideration is involved in the cheap sacrifice of creatures whose 
cries they never hear, and whose protest cannot even be made 
| intelligible to us? Our position is a very simple one ;—there is at 
least this very weighty guarantee against wicked and silly wars, that 
we all suffer by them, and some of us very keenly,—that we all know 
therefore the price we are paying. ‘There is not this guarantee 
against the infliction of utterly unjustifiable sufferings on creatures 
| of a lower order. If the pursuit of science at any cost be so overs 
| ruling a duty as to overbear all considerations of humanity, then 
let us choose annually some of our own race to suffer in this cause, 
‘and limit the number of suffering animals in some defined propor- 
| tion to the number of the more costly victims. As we have often 
said, and as a correspondent says below, there is much more to 
'be learnt from human than from animal vivisections, but even 
Mr. Lankester does not advocate these, and perhaps dare not do so. 
Our object is a distinct one,—to get some principle established for 
| the protection of animals, in some degree equivalent to that which 
| now protects human beings from the fanaticism of the physiologists 
| —Ep, Spectator.) 














(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—It is gratifying to find an advocate of Vivisection taking up 
an intelligible and logical position, but Dr. Pye-Smith’s ‘* modera- 
tion” appears to me to hinder his getting the full benefit of his 
principle. If man is essentially different from the lower animals 
in an ascending scale, Dr. Pye-Smith should show in what the 
difference consists. If not, his principle should be extended to 
man, or to the next lower animal,—woman. ‘There woul be clear 
advantages arising from human vivisection,—we cou!d r ason from 
one case to another as little as possible dissimilar, we could clearly 
understand the amount of pain we inflicted, and would thus be 
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able to minimise it; we could offer opportunities for heroism— 
(Bentham gave his dead body to science, why should nota devotee 
offer his living body; men yield their lives in war, why not in 
science ?)—we could thin the surplus population by getting rid of 
some of the most degraded types, for many a man to whom life is 
prolonged wretchedness would freely give a week’s pain for a week’s 
intoxication ; we should not be dependent on mere observation and 
experiment, for the operatee could inform us on his feelings, and 
doubtless would, unless we resorted to tracheotomy, which ought 
not to be permitted, except the operatee was a relative or dear 
friend of the operator. In all ages there have been martyrs to 
religion. Why should there not be, in an age when science is 
religion, devotees (other than operators, who already suffer enough, ) 
to science ? 

What consolation under a few days’ or even a few weeks’ agony 
would it be to know that our suffering would ensure immunity 
from suffering or alleviation of pain to countless fellow-creatures! 
Then the brutes might fairly suffer for their fellows. Let us be 
just in our dealings even with brutes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. Laker. 





THE TITLES OF SOVEREIGNS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In your article on the *‘ Titles of Sovereigns,” published on 
the 7th, you say that the title ‘‘ King of the French” has been | 
nowhere imitated. This is a mistake. Belgium is ruled over by | 
a “ King of the Belgians.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Josern Joun Morrry. 








POETRY. 
— 
ONE FLIGHT. 
I wisnep for the wings of a bird to fly 
Into the blue heights of the sky. 


Sudden I sprang from the scented grass ; 
I saw tall trees like flower-stalks pass. 


The clouds above me greater grew 
That had scarcely before obscured the blue. 


Then lost I seemed in a great grey mist, 
No sight to look to, no sound to list. 


Up and up, till the wide, wide sky 
Burst like an ocean on my eye. 

I stayed my flying and hung a- poise ; 
No echo reached me of earthly noise. 


I hung o’er the head of the cloud below, 
Soft as a hill-top heaped with snow. 


IT gazed on the blue heights over me, 
And felt for a moment I was free. 


I was free to fly where I would in space ; 
My thoughts were free from the world’s worn face. 


A moment the thought of freedom won 
Thrilled me; I turned to greet the sun. 


Ah! like a great red ball be lay 
Hard at the henceward gates of day. 


E’en as I gazed the portal ope’d, 
And fainter and fainter the great rays sloped. 


He was gone, and a fear came over me; 
I thought no more of the joy to be free. 





But I thought of the night, of the dark and the chill, 
Of the long slow hours, the voiceless still. 


Above was the desert sky unknown ; | 


Downward, downward; the moon on the vane 
Gleams bright, lo a light in a window-pane. 


I touched the ground, its scent I knew; 
I kissed each grass—bent damp with dew. 


My wings were gone, I was free no more ; 
But gone were the vain wishes felt before. 


And I knelt, while my thanks went up to God, 
For the love that binds man to the sod. F. W. B. 








ART. 
ancien 

| THE WATER-COLOURS AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
| TuHeRzE is sore tribulation at the absence of Mr. Burne Jones, and 
| the decline of the Archaic school at the Dudley Gallery. We are 
| heartily glad that it is going, and shall be more so when it is gone, 
It was a sickly kind of sentimentalism, born with a weak constitu- 
tion, and not fit to live long in this climate. ‘The true spirit of 
British Art has always been of a more robust kind, and fiuds its 
healthiest outcome in work of a different sort. ‘These pseudo- 
pre-Raphaelite painters may be romantic, or melancholy, or 
poetical, to their hearts’ content, but if they would condescend 
to open their minds to the beauties of nature constantly before 
their eyes, in London as well as in the couutry, they might learn 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in their philosophy. We therefore do not join in the chorus of 
regrets by contemporary critics that imaginative painting is ata 
discount at the Egyptian Hall. ‘To judge by the few remaining 
specimens now exhibited, sentimental archaicism is nearly puinped 
out, and although many of the remaining drawings may be fairly 
open to the charge brought against them of being common-place, 
still it is to them that we must look for healthy germs of future art. 

At present there certainly does seem to be a dearth of 
coming men of distinction, and we are afraid it must be 
admitted that in this large congregation of drawings, there are 
many which belong to the class familiarly known in the profes- 
sion by the name of “ pot-boilers.” Not that we have any want 
of respect for the employment to which the term refers, or that it 
necessarily implies either bad or defective art. When a painter 
has achieved suflicient mastery and a recognised standing, it is 
only reasonable that he should seek to maintain himself and his 
family by minor works lying easily within the scope of his powers, 
and which his name will suffice to sell. These may be quite of 
first-rate quality as works of art, and they need in no 
way interfere with his progress as a painter. But it happens 
that there is one essential particular in which the prevailing 
class of drawings at the Dudley Gallery differ from the kind of 
pictures above mentioned. ‘hey are not the work of masters of 
recognised position, but of artists wholly or comparatively unknown 
tofame. They sell readily, not because collectors desire at moderate 
cost an.example of this or of that painter, but because ordiuary 
people of fair culture like to enliven their sitting-rooms with 
framed drawings to give pleasure to themselves and their 
friends. One may infer, from the present result of nine years 
of experience gained by exhibitors at the Dudley Gallery, 
what sort of drawings best answer this purpose. Sunny 
glimpses of green fields and flowery brook-sides; stretches 
of breezy moorland; wave-washed beaches, and sea-girt cliffs ; 
reminders, in short, of pleasant summer sojourns or wanderings, 





| or generally of life beyond brick walls and smoky streets; some 


fresh flower studies to afford spots of gay colour, and a few nicely 
painted heads or rustic figures to give variety, are what one would 
expect to have the readiest sale in a market thus frequented. A 
glance round the walls of the Dudley Gallery will show that the 


| staple of the exhibition is constituted precisely of these materials. 


This, then, is the sort of demand which determines the line of art 





1 
Below cloud-seas; here was I alone. 


Lonely I felt, as when children wake 
In the night, and cry for the terror’s sake. 


And I cared no more for the wings to be free, 
So that the dear earth I might see. 


Downward, downward, now closed the cloud, 
Glimmering and chill as a dead man’s shroud. 


Au hour or a moment ?—Lo the earth lay bare, 
In the white moon’s rising radiance fair. 


A world of shadows, with nothing clear ; 
A world of darkness, but oh! how dear ! 


| pursued by young water-colour painters of the present day. ‘The 
| influence is not very high in artistic requirement, but it is, at any 
| rate, innocent and healthy. How far it can foster the development 
| of better art, as well as the extension of what exists, may, indeed, 
; be a doubtful question. It is the artist alone who can really 
| advance his art, and his proper function is to lead, not to follow, 
public taste. While a certain amount of careful copying of nature 
| will ensure a brisk market, it is unlikely that many of our 
| younger painters will take the trouble to qualify themselves to 
lead the taste of purchasers by studying those elements 
!of their art which exercise the higher functions of the mind. 
‘Lhe ordinary spectator judges by present results. If they 
| be pleasing, he is pleased accordingly, without considering, 
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and without having the artistic education to perceive, 
how much more pleasing they might have been made. Thus 
there are here a host of careful drawings, pretty enough and true 
enough to the facts of nature, but the subjects of which have 
evidently contained material for something far more artistic and 
interesting. Most people think that a landscape painter has nothing 
to do but choose a pretty spot or a picturesque object and sit down 
and paint it. They are quite unaware, and few of our modern 
painters: care to teach them, that language is an element as im- 


the expression, and not to substitute an interest of their own. 
It would be well if the rising generation could perceive how 
thoroughly subordinate, and yet how powerfully instrumental to 
the general motive, these devices are in the works of the greatest 
landscape painters, with Turner at their head. But a large 
proportion of our young artists leave them out altogether. 

If we lament the absence of what we have called the spirit of 
portraiture in modern landscape, we have, on the other hand, to 
rejoice at the presence of that spirit in its application to human 











portant in a painted representation as ina verbal or a written one. | subjects. Mr. Poynter, by his elaborate and sometimes beautiful 
The rhetoric of the brush is as much a branch of mental philo-| portraits of ladies in previous exhibitions here, has worthily 
sophy as the rhetoric of the tongue, and there is at least as|led the way to what ought in the present growing taste for 
subtle an influence required to captivate the eye as to persuade | framed water-colour drawings, to be an important develop- 
the ear. What our young artists want is a little of that spirit of |ment of that branch of art. He is not himself so succeas- 
portraiture with which English landscape painters of the old | ful as usual in the group (84) of a father and daughter 
school were wont to enter upon their task. ‘The artists of the | which he now exhibits. Many artists have a marked affinity for 
last generation conceived it to be their business to form a careful some particular colour, and Mr. Poynter's brush seems to be 
estimate of the value of the characteristic features of the scene or | | specially attractive of blue. Here that colour has got so much into 
object they had to deal with, and then to strive above all things | ‘the young lady’s complexion that at first we took the picture to 
to embody such views in their pictorial report of it, taking care, | ‘represent a parent asking medical advice on the subject. ‘The 
at the same time, to represent it under an aspect of nature which | _ palm of portraiture must on this occasion be awarded to Mr. J. C. 
gave chief prominence to the nobler elements. | Moore, whose three pictures of children (224, 355, 545,) are 
We have happily an illustration at hand of sound treatment of thoroughly characteristic of childhood, happily and artisticidly 
this good, old-fashioned kind, in Mr. Vincent's fine drawing, | treated, and agreeable in colour. Perhaps, too, Mr. John Richard- 
«Corry n’Aradh, Ross-shire” (26). Here the artist does not  son’sshooting scene on the moors, called “* The Gillie’s Pipe” (311), 
content himself with setting out a row of mountains, as in a should be reckoned as a piece of good portraiiure, as well as solid 
photograph, for the spectator to choose from, but at once assumes painting. Among the few subject-pictures in the gallery, an arrival 
command of our sense of sight, and directs our eye to a simple | of a lady and gentleman of a rather insipid order of beauty, 
contrast of dark mountain mass against an opening amongst | ‘together with other passengers, by the Bath coach, in an antique 
rolling watery clouds. ‘This is the subject of his picture. And | inn-yard (375), is one of the best drawings we have observed by 
then he tells us of the grand massive look of these big, wet, western | ‘Mr. Townley Green, and very well paiuted in parts,—as, for 
hill-tops, their desolate space and the mysterious blending of colour | | example, a hair trunk and a nosegay of flowers; and Mr. Brewt- 
on long stretches of bog and heather, and shows how much larger | Dall’s actor and actress, “ Called before the Curtain ” (128), has 
and more enduring their forms appear, when their outlines | more firmness and power than former work by the same artist. 
have to thread their way through varying mists and moving, | If the lady’s face is not illumined by much perceptible histrionic 
vapour, than when they are seen in hard, uniform contrast against power, the pillars of the proscenium do certainly shine out 
aclear sky. A comparison with the drawing of a Welsh moun-| well in the gaslight. Mr. D’Egville sends a clever sketch 
tain subject (24), which hangs below, and which is as careful and | called * The Riot” (394), in which an armed mob, a barri- 
true in its imitative painting, shows at a glance the value of | cade, a charge of Greys, and a large building on fire in 
artistic treatment. Mr. Vincent’s work is thoroughly real, and | ‘the moonlight are dramatically put together, and which might 


yet it is full of poetry. Nor is it less to be commended for com- | ‘be expanded into a striking picture. There are neat exe- 
position of the ssthetic kind. cution and spirited drawing in a small “Skirmish” of 


The eye moves easily over its 
surface, and conveys to the mind a delightful feeling of repose. | Cavalry (534), by E. Detaille; some telling bits of colour and 
clever handiwork in a study of an unattractive ‘“ Moorish Lady ” 


“ Milford Sound, Otago, New Zealand” (551), is interesting not | 
only on account of the glimpse it gives us of the scenery of the (550), intent asa child upon her task of opening a pomegranate, 
colony (the beauties of which are little dreamed of here), but also by Louis Leloir, evidently a follower of Fortuny ; good drawing of 
because it is the work of a Colonial artist or (as the Hon. J. C. | Well-chiselled features in ‘‘ A Young Greek Woman” (295), by Miss 
Richmond is better known in the colony as a public minister) | Edith Martineau ; much pathos in a little study, by F. G. Cotman, 
amateur. The steep precipices descending sheer into the sea, and | of a poor “* worn-out ” old woman (602) ; and unaffected sentiment, 
the great snow-mountain seen between and reflected in the together with solid workmanship, in Mr. Edwin Bale’s ‘ Under a 
scarcely rippled water, present a scene of considerable grandeur | Cloud ” (105), where a peasant girl laments the loss of a pet bird. 
and of a certain strangeness which has a peculiar charm. ‘This | | Among several views of the Lung’ Arno at Florence we prefer 
strangeness means, of course, that the artist has seized on real, the small and silvery one (202) by Mr. II. Macallum, although 
character,—the all-important ingredient of a good landscape. The | | the houses seem to sit upon the bridge, to the large and Juminous 
colour is agreeable, and the work is marked by great refinement. | one (314) by Mr. Arthur Severn, where reflex lights are over- 
In the more ordinary class of picturesque rural landscapes, | re and breadth is lost by repetitions of minor forms. But his 
however far removed from the sublime, there is too marked moonlight at Venice (640) is excellent, and among the very few 
a difference between good treatment and no treatment at all. | pictures here which show a careful study of the forms of clouds. 

It is not needful to prove this by examples of simple defiance of | 'Mr. Edward H. Fahey’s large drawing of a water-mill ‘At 
unity of composition, like Mr. J. Macbeth’s ‘* Vale of Health, | | Rest ” (349) is remarkable for the consistency with which a mar- 
Hampstead ” (398), where, obviously to satisfy the exigencies of vellous amount of highly finished surface is made to partake of a 
the wood-engravers, a donkey-chair group seems cut out as with true, if not altogether agreeable quality of yellow light after sun- 
scissors, and laid down upon a hard-edged path, behind which | | down ; but the figures are weak, and the sky wants gradation. 

appears a flat sheet, heavy with houses, trees, and roads, to pre- | Mr. Albert Goodwin's “ Pleasant Land full of Flowers” (295) 
sent—O shade of Constable!—Hampstead Heath. But take an | tells its simple tale, and leaves a strong impression on the mind ; 

average example (221), pretty, sunny, and fresh in colour, aud so does Mr. Poynter's ‘Summer Noon” (304), in a garden 
and quite characteristic of the rural architecture and vege-| under grey sunlight; Mr. Field's ‘“* Evening in Hot Weather” 
tation of Surrey. Why has the artist here chosen to (155), on the Thames, Mr. Holloway’s ‘‘ Study of Sea and Sky” 
fix the attention upon two figures in the foreground which (488), Mr. Joseph Knight's ‘ Moorland” (91), and “ Spring ” 
are attractive only by their size and position, instead of (330), and Mr. ‘Talfourd’s “ Saltick Rocks, Whitby” (601), are 
leading the eye on a pleasant little tour up the path on one side, or among the most satisfactory of the remaining landscape contribu- 
down through the village on the other, and so round the houses to | tions, and Mr. Heywood Hardy has a careful drawing of a camel 
the bit of fir-clad hill beyond? ‘he path and road are both left | and its driver engaged in “ Field Labour in Upper Egypt’ (69), 





empty, and the thought of pursuing them into an unseen country 
is in no way suggested to the spectator’s mind. A similar and 
more obvious misuse of figure incident occurs in a drawing near | 
the door (486), where a village street, ending in a country road, 
affords a pleasing subject, but one’s visual course along them is 
stopped, instead of being led onwards, by the principal group, and 
by a cart further on. It seems indeed to be rarely felt that the, 
object of introducing life and incident into a landscape is to aid | 


which seems to promise a new line of subjects by a rising animal 
| painter. 

But much of the present strength of the Exhibition lies in a 
multitude of careful and conscientious studies of subjects in which 
the painter's skill is as much absorbed in truthful delineation as 
in pictorial effect. Thus the collection is remarkable for good 
flower and fruit-pieces. Here Miss Helen Coleman excels, as 
usual ; conspicuously in the large purple “ Irises” (145) in a blue 
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jar, but at least as much in the ‘‘ Pomegranate and Grapes” 


(538) in a white dish, and ‘* Wild Raspberries” (562). Her 


‘* Study of a Red Mullet ” (542) is also full of delicate painting | 
Mr. Bale’s yellow ‘‘ Roses” (204) are imi- | 


and truthful colour. 
tated to perfection, and form a fine harmony with their black 
background ; and the ‘* Marigolds and Azalea-leaves ” (385), by 


Miss Isabella Green, have a crispness of finish peculiarly sugges- 


tive of vegetable form, a quality which is wanting in the attractive 
nosegays by M. Caffieri, in which the geranium-petals are apt to 
look thick, like the leaves. A study of a young kittiwake 
“** Found Dead ” (212), among stones and growing sea-weed, is an 
example, which might easily be passed over, of well-directed 
labour in giving surface and solidity to the several objects. It is 
hung too high to examine the detail, but it is evidently well 
modelled, and stands out in good relief. Its defect is a tendency 
to blackness in the shadows. 








BOOKS. 
—»——-. 
THORPE REGIS.* 
Tuts is the first considerable tale of English life, we believe, by the 
author,—no doubt a lady,—who told us so well those tales of the 
South of France called Unawares andthe Rose Garden. Nothing is 


lost of her delicate art in the migration to our colder climate and | 


rougher manners, This story of rural life in one of the South-Eastern 
Counties has all the soft colour and brilliance of her former efforts. 
She has carried her moral atmosphere with her, and, like the ether in 
which light travels, it pervades even the dreariest scenery,—even the 
cold, drizzly east winds and the melancholy tempests of our 
Eastern shores. There are writers whose charm is mainly in their 
fidelity to life, like Miss Austen; and writers whose charm is 
mainly in their force and passion, like Miss Bronté; and writers 


whose charm is mainly in their style, like Miss Thackeray; and | 


writers who blend all three, like George Eliot. The author 
of the Rose Garden comes nearer to Miss Thackeray than to 
any other of those we have named, but her drawing is more 
definite ; she does not wrap her figures so completely in the golden 
cloud of her pity. She looks upon them somewhat more seriously 
as living figures to whom she recognises her responsibility as the 
interpreter of their story. Still the predominant charm of her 
narrative is the sentiment which pervades it, and which wraps the 
whole in a tender, poetical light, even when the situation is most 
dreary and the characters brought on the scene are least attrac- 
tive. The reader never fails to discern the writer's ideal aims 
pervading the hardest details; and her feeling is so keen for the 


unexplained influence of scenery on the heart,—that influence, we | 


mean, of which you find it impossible to judge whether it is the 
scene that causes it by touching a special spring in the heart, or 
the heart which causes it by casting a special glamour over the 


scene,—that when you look back on the story after you have | 
closed the book, you see the individual figures framed as | 
distinctly in a background of sky and landscape as if they | 


had been made known to you directly less by means of 
incident and conversation, than by your having caught some 
momentary glimpse of a tell-tale expression as you passed them in 
your rides. And yet there is no want at all of realistic humour 
and truth, none of that unfortunate tendency to sublimate life 


into its lyrical moods and cravings, which is fatal to an art pre- | 


tending to cover the full breadth and solidity of human self- 
interest and human passion. Whoever our author may be,—and of 


this we have no conjecture,—she is no idealist in painting the | 


facts of life. Her heroes and heroines have no immunity from 
the smaller blemishes of human nature, and her sense of the poor- 


ness of the average interests of average men is as keen as need be. | 


Tier humour, too, is truthful as well as delicate, and of this we 
may give a good illustration by quoting the following conversation 
between one of the most taking of the characters, a grey-haired 
middle-aged ex-attorney of the name of Mannering, whose life 
has been devoted to the care of a valetudivarian brother, and the 
gardener to whom he reluctantly trusts his favourite plants and 
hot-houses. It is the elder brother, the valetudinarian and scholar, 
who speaks first :— 

“¢My dear Robert,’ ho was saying, ‘can there be any use in my 
giving an opinion? So far as I understand the matter, you are blaming 
Stokes for not understanding the different natures of Gesnera elliptica 
and Gesnera elongata. How can I, who until this moment was ignorant 
of the existence in the world of any Gesnera at all, be an equitable 
arbiter ?’—‘ Wrong, Charles, wrong. That is not the question ; in fact, 
that has nothing whatever to do with the question,’ said Mr. Robert, 





* Thorpe Regis. By the Author of “* The Rose Garden,” “ Unawares,” &c. Smith, | 


Elder, and Co. 


es 
resuming his hasty march up and down the room. ‘Stokes is a fool, 
| and, as he never was anything else, I suppose he can’t help himself, I 
don’t complain of that. What I complain of is that he should attempt 
to be more than a fool. Haven’t I told you fifty times,’ he continued, 
stopping suddenly before the delinquent, ‘that your business is to mind 
| my orders, and not to think that or think this, as if you were setting 
up for having a head on your shoulders? Haven't I told you that, eh? 
—answer me, sir.—‘’Tain’t no fault of mine,’ rejoined tho gardener 
slowly and doggedly. ‘If this here Gehesnear had had a quiet time 
and no worriting of charcoal and korkynit and such itemy nonsense, 
you wouldn’t ha’ seen a mossel of dry rot in the bulb. That’s what I 
says, and what Mr. Anthony says, too.—‘Confound.your impudence 
and Mr. Anthony's with it. So you have been taking him into consulta. 
tion? No wonder my Gesnera has come to a bad end between your two 
wise heads. Charles, do you hear.’—‘ Mr. Anthony has mastered horti- 
culture, has he ?’ said Mr. Mannering, turning his back upon the com. 
batants, whose wrath was rapidly subsiding. ‘If the boy goes on jy 
this fashion there must be a new science created for his benefit ere long. 
Well, Robert, science has always had its martyrs, and you should 
submit with a good grace to your Gesnera being among them. When 
did Mr. Anthony come back ?’—‘ Tuesday night, sir. He comed up 
here yesterday, but you was to Under’am.’—‘I forbid his going within 
ten yards of the stove plants,’ cried Mr. Robert, hastily. ‘If I find him 
| trying experiments in my hot-houses, you shall be packed off, Stokes, 
| as surely as I have put up with your inconceivable ignorance for seyen 
years. [ve not forgotten what Anthony Miles’s experiments are like, 
Didn’t he nearly blow up Underham with the chemicals he got hold of 
when that idiot Salter’s back was turned? Didn't he bribe the doctor’s 
assistant, and half poison poor old Miss Philippa with learning how to 
mix medicines, forsooth? Didn’t he upset his mother, and frighten her 
out of the few wits sho possesses, by trying a new fashion of harnessing? 
| —and now, as if all this were not enough, my poor plants are to be the 
victims. I forbid his coming within the great gate—I forbid your 
speaking to him while he is possessed with this mania—I forbid his 
looking at my Farleyense "—‘*Ho’ve a seen that, sir,’ said Stokes, 
with his stolid features relaxing into a grin.—‘ Oh, he has seen that, 
has he?’ said Mr. Robert, struggling between indignation and gratified 
pride. ‘Do you hear that, Charles? Actually, before I’ve had time to 
give my orders. And, pray, what had Mr. Anthony to say of my 
Farleyense ?’—‘ He said,’ replied the gardener, doling out the sentences 
to his impatient master with irritating slowness, ‘as how he had comed 
through Lunnon, and been to one o’ they big flower shows they talk so 
much about. And he said there were a Farlyensy there *—* Well, 
well ?’—‘ As belonged to a dook ’—* Yes—well, what did he say? 
| Can’t you speak ?’—‘ As warn’t fit to hold a candle to owers,’ burst out 
| Stokes triumphantly, slapping his leg with an emphasis which made 
Mr. Mannering, who had returned to his seat at the writing-table, start 
and look round in mild expostulation. His brother was rubbing his 
hands, and beaming in every feature of his round face.—‘ To b> sure, 
to be sure,’ hoe said in a tone of supremo satisfaction. ‘Just what one 
would have expected. But I am glad Anthony happened to be up there 
just at this time, and I will say for the Jad that he makes better use of 
his eyes than three parts of the young fellows one meets with. So it 
was an inferior sort of article, was it ?—with fronds half the size, Tll 
lay a wager. You hear, Charles, don’t you? Well, Stokes, you have 
beon exceedingly careful to treat that Farleyense in the manner I 
showed you—I knew it would answer—here, man, here’s half a sovereign 
for you, and mind the earth doesn’t get too dry..—* Thank ye, sir, thank 
ye,’ said Stokes, prudently abstaining from the contradiction in which 
at another time he might have indulged.—‘ And, Stokes ’— Yes, 
Mr. Robert.’—‘ If Mr. Anthony comes up again, just let me know. I 
should wish him to see one or two of the other things in the house, 
but I prefer showing them to him myself.’” 

















| But what is the most promising characteristic of the book is the 
individuality of every sketch in it, however slight. Little as we 
'gsee of many of the characters,—of Mr. and Mrs. Bennett, for 
instance, or Miss Lovell, or Faith Stokes, or her father, or Mrs. 
Miles, —we see in each of them a distinct person whom we feel that 
we could get to know as thoroughly as any real human being, if 
we were to see more of them. How distinct, for instance, are both 
the Methodist preacher, David Stephens,—a man half of genius, 
half of fanaticism,—and the formalist peasant,—there are none 80 
formalist as many of our English peasants,—whom we have before 
seen as Mr. Mannering’s gardener, in the following conversation. 
We should explain that Stephens is somewhat deformed, and that 
he is engaged, against the will of her parents, to Faith, the 
daughter of Stokes :— 
| Ashe passed along the wall inclosing Mr. Mannering’s garden @ 
door opened, and Stokes came out, locking the door after him. David 
had stopped, and his peculiar figure probably marked him sufficiently, 
even in the waning light, for the gardener said in a slow and rather 
injured voice, ‘That’s you, is it ?’—* Yes, it’s me.’-—‘ And you’m going 
to see Faith ? ’—* Yes, I am,’ said Stephens, and the two men walked on 
side by side in silence.—At last Stokes began again heavily, as if he had 
been reflecting on the answer—‘ ’T' would be a dale better if it warn’t you. 
That’s arl I’ve got to say, and I'vo said it. A dale better.—Thore was 
another silence before David spoke, with a fire of purpose contrasting 
! strangely with the other man—‘I don’t pretend that I don’t know what 
your words mean, and I don’t say they haven't got something on their 
side. I suffered myself to be misguided by my own stubborn heart 
when I spoke of love to Faith. Ishould have known that this 1s no 
time for marrying and giving in marriage, with souls crying out of the 
darkness. It was a snare of the enemy to withhold me, ani I was 
weak and feeble, instead of plucking out the eye, and cutting off though 
it were the right hand. I thonght much of my own love, an 1 that 
maybe we were called to work together in the vineyard, never rightly 
taking home to myself what was tho sacrifice the Lord had called on 
me to make-———’ David stopped suddenly with a tremor in his strong 
voice. Stokes was always slow of speech, and for a few moments there 
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was no sound but that of the heavy steps trampling through mud and 
dead leaves.—‘ I doan't know nowt of what ye’re talking up,’ said the 
elder man at last, doggedly. ‘It’s my Faith as I've got to think of. 
Nowt else.’ —‘ You've got your soul, and the souls of others, if you'd only 
geo it,’ said the other, but Stokes shook his head.—‘ Noa, I ain't,’ he said. 
« That’s the passon’s business. I baint no passon, nor yet no preacher, 
nor I doan’t think much o’ prachers as comes and takes t’ bread 
out o’ passon’s mouth. I ain’t nowt to do wi’ souls. I goes to chooreh, and 


a’ll be buried up thyur comforable, and us doan’t want no prachers to | 


Thorpe. —‘That’s the teaching of the enemy,’ said Stephens vehe- 
mently. ‘Don’t you ever think of the sin and wickedness about you? 
What of Tom Andrews, and Nathaniel Wills, and that poor girl at Peters’ 
farm? Don’t you believe that if their hearts had been stirred by a 
faithful messenger they might have been saved from their sins ? ’—*‘ Noa, 
I doan't,’ said Stokes, with a persistent foree of opposition. ‘That 
thyur Tom Anders has been a bad un ever since he wor a little chap, 
and stealed tummerts out 0’ my basket before my very eyes. I told his 
feyther then as he’d be hanged before a’d done with un, and so a wull, 
And Nat Wills is another poor lot. Leave ’em aloan, and us’ll soon see 
th’ last of °em. That's watt I says’—‘Ay, what you all say, and the 
most any of you can do,’ David said bitterly. ‘Parson and people all 


alike. Ue sits in his armchair and expects those poor sinners to come 
' 


up to him, and preaches fine sermons in church, when there’s not one 
of those as wants the sermons most there to hear him. I walked 


twenty mile yesterday, and fetched Nat Wills home with me, and I’ve | 


got him at my lodgings now; but if I hadn’t gone after him, do you 


think he’d have come to me?—‘Then you was a fule,’ said Stokes, | 
promptly. ‘He'll never do you no good. And now you'll be convertin’ | 


” 


him, and setting un up for a saent. Idoan’t hold by they thyur doings.’ 
But after all, the interest and beauty of the book turn upon 
the delicacy of the painting of the principal figures,—Anthony 


Miles, the versatile, proud, sanguine, ambitious, restless, sunshine- | 


loving young man, who is so easily embittered by the distrust of 


his friends, and so much more dependent on their approbation | 


than he is aware of, and the squire’s daughter, Winifred Chester, 


who has in her a shade of haughtiness and far too much reticence | 


for one who, like Anthony, delights in open appreciation, but still 


with more of the qualities that deserve love than one could find 
by combining those of the heroines of a dozen ordinary novels. | 


Indeed nothing puzzles us more than to know why any one falls in 
love with most heroines. Why any one should care for Adelaide 
Palliser, for instance, in Phineas Redux, or even for Dolly, in Ol 
Kensington,—we are assured that Sheila in the Princess of Thul 
is a great_exception, and are bound to believe it, as it has been so 
stated in these faithful columns,—we caunot imagine. But we 
defy any man not to feel a tenderness for Winifred Chester, and 


not to feel a certain jealousy of Anthony Miles, and a strong , 


impression that he is not quite worthy of her, though, as reader of 
course, lie is bound to wish for her happiness. It would be unfair 


to the author to extract any of the lovely little pictures in which | 


Winifred Chester is sketched with so much beauty, but we feel sure 
that no one will be disappointed with her, though they may pro- 
bably think Anthony happier than he deserves. We cannot con- 
clude, liowever, our notice of Thorpe Regis without introducing 
our readers to one of the best sketched characters in it, Sniff the 
terrier. Observe the presence of mind with which Sniff covers his 
own blunder of mistaking a friend for a stranger : — 

“The knock outside was answered by Sniff within by a series of 
short sharp barks, which only increased in energy until the door being 
opened by Faith disclosed a friend. A dog of weaker character would 
at once have acknowledged his mistake by a sudden change of attitude, 
and a hospitable greeting of the new comer. Sniff knew better. With 
infinite presence of mind, and without a moment’s hesitation, he rushed 
past Mr. Mannering as if he had nothing in the world to do with the 
matter, and, planting himself in the middle of the drive, barked long 
and loudly at an imaginary enemy, after which he subsided into an 
amiable calm, returned leisurely to the house, went upstairs, scratched 
open the drawing-room door, and advanced to Mr, Mannering with the 
most friendly of brown eyes.” 


And here is an illustration of the dog’s sense of humour :— 


“Sniff, it must be said, had a particular attraction in Underham. 
He was a dog with a peculiarly strong sense of humour, and in the 
little town it unfortunately happened that there lived another dog, the 
property of an old lady, and the victim of innumerable washings. Mop 
was a white Spitz, of a depressed and meek turn of mind, probably the 
result of the many torments to which his white coat condemned him ; 
and, with a profession of gambolling friendship which it would have 
been im) ossible for Mop, even if he had possessed the spirit, to resent, 
it was Suiif’s great delight to choose a muddy spot of road, rush at anc 
tumble him into it. It added much to his enjoyment when, as was 
every now and then the case, he could see his friend, with dropping tail, 


















caught by the cook and carried ignominiously to the tub; and his appre- | 


ciation of this little comedy of his own invention was so great, that it 
was almost impossible to avoid taking him to Underham. Some mute 
signs there were which instinct enabled him to detect, and, with that walk 
In view, no coaxing could induce him to venture where a door might be 
shut upon him; and more than once Anthony, congratulating himself 
upon having given him the slip, had found the little Skye waiting for 
him at some corner of the lane, wagging his tail with the most irre- 
Sistibly deprecating expression of brown eyes.” 








From the dog, our readers may infer what is the drawing of the | 
human beings. The latter are easier to understaud and to paint, | 


and are painted proportionally well. 





| Thomas Constable, 3 vols, Ediuburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


| CONSTABLE AND HIS CORRESPONDENTS.* 
Tue ‘*three great volumes” with which the biographer of 
| Archibald Constable comes before the public are full of interest- 
| ing material. It did not require any plea drawn from the duty of 
regard for a father’s memory to justify their publication. The 
| plea is a poor one at the best, and is sure to be ineffective, 
for the fact that ‘painful misrepresentations” have been 
circulated regarding the character and conduct of a venerated 
relative is not enough to justify the publication of a ponderous 
work. It would not be so, at all events, in a case in which the 
chief contents of the volumes go over ground already well trodden 
by the public. Fortunately for both the biographer and his 
readers, in the present instance the volumes justify themselves. 
It is easy to point out that a more condensed work would have been 
of equal value. If, instead of reprinting the letters of Archibald 
Constable’s numerous correspondents, the son had aspired to write 
a connected and succinct biography, he might have produced 
|& more compendious and probably a better work. But he 
would have succeeded—if he did succeed—in doing so at 
the expense of both Archibald Constable and his correspon- 
dents. The special elements of interest in the letters 
here given to the public have nothing to do with the manner 
in which a literary task might be performed. Constable 
attracts the general regard on his own account, and the dis- 
tinguished and able men whose lives and characters are illustrated 
by the letters here published had mostly special claims of their 
own upon public sympathy and attention. ‘The reputation of 
| Archibald Constable is naturally dear to his family and representa- 
tives. ‘To the general public it is of peculiar interest, from the 
| association of the subject with the fortunes and misfortunes of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

As a publisher and a patron of literature, Constable did good 
work. Le contributed in no slight degree to make literature a 
remunerative profession. He applied a powerful impetus to 
literary enterprise in special branches, and his general influence 
| towards literary men was beneficent. In pecuniary transactions 
he was liberal and even generous, his relations to the authors he 
helped to bring before the public were cordial and friendly, and 
through the Edinburgh Review he helped to make an epoch in the 
history of the periodical literature of Great Britain. By means, 
‘first, of the Lucyclopedia Britannica, and later, by Constable's 
Miscellany, he developed a fresh branch of literary enterprise, and 
|laid the foundations by the latter of the movement in cheap 


| popular literature that was afterwards to be extended to pro- 
portions greater than even he dreamt of. ‘The story of the life of 
the industrious, persevering, ‘and sagacious Scotsman, with a 
speculative element in him, which the best practical Scotsmen 
rarely fail to possess, who rapidly built up a colossal business, and 
was afterwards involved in ruin for rashly extending it beyond 
prudent limits, will never fail to interest. Beyond all this, there 
was in Constable’s case the element of universal interest arising 
out of his relations with Sir Walter Scott. Apart from Scott, we 
do not question that Constable might have stood by himself. He 
would have been a great publisher, who initiated an important 
work, had he never met the mighty Magician of the North. It 
would, perhaps, bave been well for him in mere worldly respects 
if he never had, though Constable himself would never have said 
so, even after the great crash, so abundant were his admiration 
and love for Scott. In his son’s opinion, Archibald Constable 
suffered grievous injustice in consequence of that connection. 
| We are not sure he has made out his case on this point. The 
| representations here given will not be found substantially to differ 
| from the * painful misrepresentations ” of Lockhart’'s Life. Scott 
' and Constable were equally over-confident, and they were equally 
deceived. It is absurd to suppose either of them ignorant of 





| the nature of the accommodation-bills by which they fell. They 


used each other, as to a certain extent they were entitled to do. 
Some of Lockhart’s observations are, no doubt, unjustifiable. But 


| in the case neither of Scott nor of Lockhart can if be said that 


one or the other was more sinned against than sinning. 

A fragment of autobiography with which the work opens pre- 
sents a realistic sketch of Constable’s early years. He began 
to make jottings at the suggestion of Sir Walter, and 
though he did not carry the narrative very fur, his memo- 
randa, as they stand, are not without merit. Born as the last 
‘century was nearing its fourth quarter, at a sma'l village in Fife- 
shire, he received at the parochial school there the education given 
to boys above the lowest class in Scotland. [is love of books 
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was fostered by means of excursions by the Carnbee boys on 


Saturday afternoons to the neighbouring village of Pittenweem, to | 


procure at the bookseller’s shop there the school-books and 
stationery they required. 


seen before. These Saturday excursions led to an application 
from young Constable to his father (who was a farmer) to be per- 
mitted to become a bookseller’s apprentice. The application 
was granted, and in 1788 the youth was apprenticed 
to an industrious bookseller in Edinburgh, whither he went 
to push his fortunes. Although his master was a beginner, he 
was soon prosperous, and at his shop many of the notable men of 
the day were scen by the aimbitious, though retirin 
tice. 
and among others were the professors of the University and the 
most distinguished strangers. From the first, Constable's atten- 
tion to business was assiduous, as he devoted his whole time and 
energies to his work. <A sale catalogue of a large library 
(a thing before unknown in Edinburgh) was among his early 


itd 
o 


achievements. 
while yet a boy in his teens, he had fallen 
in love with the lady he afterwards made his wife. For 
years it was silent love with him. But his admiration stimu- 
lated him to exertion, and he himself attributed much of his suc- 
cess in life to the earnestness with which he devoted himself to the 
pursuit of the means that were to enable him to become the 
husband of Mary Willison. Ile was happy in his suit, and 
married before he had definitely settled in business. From 
the moment of starting business for himself, Constable was 
successful beyond his expectations, and his shop soon became a 
place of daily resort for the numerous book-collectcrs of Edin- 
burgh, while he had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the most prominent men of the day in the Scottish capital,—Dr. 
Hugh Blair and others. Constable’s hobby was the preser- 
vation of the literature of Scotland, and he early set to 
work to gratify it by printing from old MSS. ‘The first piece 
of literary work paid for by the young publisher was per- 
formed by Mr. Dalyell, an Edinburgh lawyer, who edited the 
Fragments of Scottish History, for which he received from £20 to 
£30, and his first purchase of a copyright was a volume of Dr. 
Erskine’s for £100. He was diligent in seeking information from 
persons who had special knowledge of Scotch literature and antiqui- 
ties. Amongst those named as of especial service to him were David 
Erskine, Earl of Buchan, and the Ilon. Andrew Erskine, son of 
the Earl of Kellie. At this period (the close of the century) the 
number of literary men in Edinburgh was large, and both the 
business and patriotic instincts of Constable suggested to him that 
through their co-operation a much greater number of 'new works 
might be given to the world by ‘the trade” than were at that 
time published. Amongst the best known men of the times were 
Principal Robertson, Dr. Hugh Blair, Lord Monboddo, Lord 
Kames, Dugald Stewart, and Robert Burns. At that period two 


periodicals, the Scots’ Magazine and the Edinburgh Magazine, were | 


published in Edinburgh. 

‘Lhe fragment of autobiography does not go farther than the 
time of the early successes of Constable in business. 
helped him was his faculty of making and keeping friends. 


Ylis own knowledge of rare books was considerable, and, 


his obliging disposition led him to devote time and care 
to gratify his friends. Country correspondents, particu- 


larly of the clerical profession, made very free with his ser- 
vices. One clergyman writes asking him to send supplies of tea, 
sugar, wax, and wafers; another begs him to select a governess, 
whois to bring her own piano, if she has one; anda third entrusts 
him with a commission to buy him a wig. In 1795 a journey to 
London was a tedious matter, and not without its perils, but Con- 
stable accomplished it in safety, and established connections in the 
metropolis that were useful to him. During his first visit he made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Longman, and laid the foundations of a 
friendship which, though afterwards interrupted more than once 
by misunderstandings, was of benefit to both, and led to the publi- 
cation of many works in which the firms were mutually interested. 
Of course, the story of the start of the dinburyh Review is 
told afresh in these pages. At the time (in 1802) Constable 


undertook its publication he had the Farmers’ Magazine and the 
Scots’ Magazine in his hands, and a year later he became the pub- 
lisher of the Edinburyh Medical and Surgical Journal. Later still he 
undertook the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, and other periodi-.| 
cals passed into his hands. 
the contributors to the Edinburgh Review, and as his political views 


An enterprising bookseller from Edin- | 
burgh had opened this shop, and the boys with young Constable | 
had the opportunity of admiring books and prints they had not | 


» appren- | 
Burns, the poet, when in town, was a frequent visitor, | 


Long before his apprenticeship was over, and | 
desperately | 


What greatly | 


He was personally known to many of , 


were in harmony with theirs he gladly accepted the publication 
of the Review. Its immediate and brilliant success was the best 
| Sign of the need for such a periodical. It became known far an | 
wide, and was dreaded by enemies as it was admired and esteeme} 
by friends. 

Early in 1804 Mr. Constable took as a partner Alex. Gibson 
Hunter, of Blackness, the son of a Forfarshire laird, and though a 
convivialist of the first order, an excellent man of business, 
Hunter’s letters occupy more than a hundred pages of the first 
_volume, and are lively and witty,—full of colour and humour, 

Hunter was profoundly convinced that nothing good in literature 
could exist out of Edinburgh, and his contempt for “ Cockneys ” 
| was unbounded. When he visited London on business he never 
failed to contrast the London men of letters with the Edinburgh 
ones, to the manifest disadvantage of the former. He was 
| Constable's partner for seven years, which were perhaps the most 
| prosperous and the happiest the firm enjoyed. When he retired 

from the business, he took with him £21,000 as his share of the 
| profits. In 1806 Mr. Murray (the London publisher) visited 
Scotland, and it was Hunter's business to initiate him in Scotch 
hospitalities. The evil effects may be estimated from the 
following :—‘‘ We had,” writes Hunter to his partner, ‘‘ a most 
dreadful day at Brechin Castle that day I wrote you ; one of the 
most awful ever known even in that house. What think of you 
of seven of us drinking thirty-one bottles of red champagne, 
| besides burgundy, three bottles of madeira, &c., &c. ? Nine bottles 

were drunk by us after Maule was pounded (he had been living a 

terrible life for three weeks preceding), and of all this, Murray con- 
| trived to take his share. How he got it over, God knows, but he 
|has since paid for it very dearly. He has himself principally 
| to blame, having been so rash as to throw out a challenge to 
‘the Scots from the Englishmen, in which he was encountered, as 
| you may suppose. He has since been close at home at Eskmount, 
| very unwell.” He writes a few days later from Eskmount, ‘“ We 
| had an excellent dinner and plenty of wine, burgundy, white cham- 
| pagne, madeira, claret, &c., and the evening was concluded with the 
| usual demonstrations of joy. Murray, who drank about one-third 
| of what the others did, was nevertheless almost pounded, and I had 
| Some difficulty to get him afloat next day.” When in London, 
| Hunter contrived to enjoy himself, but his scorn for the metro- 
| politan dinners was great. Nevertheless he does not think ‘he 

ever passed eight days more agrecably in his life” than in London. 
| After considerable experience, he was at last, he wrote, ‘‘ com- 
| pletely satisfied that the English have no proper genius or turn 

for that sort of thing [giving good dinners] as we have in Scot- 
|land, nor even Scotsmen who have long resided in England. 
| They are all much more taken up about the eating than about 

the drinking, and fun, &c.” ‘I thank God I live in Edinburgh, 
‘and not in London; and this I do daily,—if I am thankful enough 
|for anything.” Hunter had to pay dearly in the end for 
‘the convivialities he so keenly enjoyed, as he dicd after much 
| suffering from gout, when comparatively a young man, shortly 
' after entering on the possession of his ancestral acres. 
Amongst the other correspondents of Constable were Thomas 
| Campbell, the poet ; Dugald Stewart, the Scotch metaphysician ; 
Alexander Murray, the well-known philologist; John Leyden, 
John Murray, and many others. he last volume is de- 
voted to the Scott-Ballantyne connection, and contains much 
interesting matter. We have already indicated our opinion that 
the correspondence here printed will not materially alter the 
‘view that has been taken of the transactions between Scott 
and his publishers. If on some points the biographer is 
able to put things in a more favourable light for his 
father than Lockhart had done, this scarcely affects the gene- 
ral result. Over-speculation and a rash reliance upon the 
power of accommodation-bills were faults of all concerned. 
The crash that came in 1826 was the inevitable end of 
a long réyime of paper floated on credit without any sure 
foundation on which to rest. Up to 1814 Constable’s career 
had been one of unbroken success. In that year began the 
great extension of accommodation-bills between the firm and the 
Ballantynes. A letter is produced from Sir James Gibson Craig, 
who was thoroughly cognisant of all the dealings between 
Constable and Scott, to prove that the origin of the double set of 
bills, the duplicates of which in the ‘‘ maddening period of panic ” 
were ‘flung, according to Lockhart, into circulation by Con- 
stable,” had originated in a desire on the part of Constable to 
do Scott service. Wedo not think there can be any doubt that 
this was the case, and that Constable was no less a victim 
than Scott to rash reliance upon the power of accommodation- 
Therefore, while 
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| bills, and to an undue extension of business. 
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acquitting the great publisher of any fault other than those of 
which all concerned in these transactions were guilty, we cannot 
altogether subscribe to the judgment suggested by the sad extract 
from Scott’s diary with which the work before us concludes :—*“ It 
is written that nothing shall flourish under my shadow; the 
Ballantynes, Terry, Nelson, Weber, all came to distress. Nature 
has written on my brow, ‘ Your shade shall be broad, but there 
ghall be no protection derived from it to aught you favour.’ ” 





NEW ZEALAND.* 
A RESIDENCE of thirty years in New Zealand, during which Mr. 
Kennedy studied the history and traditions of that deeply and vari- 
ously interesting country and watched the development of its for- 


tanes as a British colony—being himself in a position which enabled | 


him to test its financial progress unerringly—entitles the author of 


this book to the attention and confidence of his readers. He witnessed | 
the ‘settlement ” in 1840, and he wrote his book last year. Itis the | 


oldest and the newest version of the history of the colony, for which 
he anticipates a probable early development into a great nation, 
and it is one of the best arranged and most compendious books 
of its class we have seen. With the poetical aspect of the Northern 
island of New Zealand Mr. Domett’s Ranolf and Amohia has made 
us acquainted; its picturesque aspect Mr. Chevalier’s drawings 
have shown; its ancient bird-inhabitants have been resusci- 
tated by Mr. Buller; 
volume, which is, unfortunately, little known and difficult to be 


procured, the scientific facts of nature in the island are treated in | 


minute detail. It is clearly cur own fault if we do not know a 
great deal about New Zealand, as a beautiful portion of the world, 
abounding in rare and remarkable phenomena, whose aborigines 
are the most interesting of all * natives,” and whose traditions 
are noble, pathetic, and singularly free from grotesqueness ; with 
loftiness in their extravagance, and a recognition of certain prin- 


ciples and sentiments, of which we find no trace among the other | 


Australasian tribes, or even among the Red men. 

These, however, are all appertaining to the country as a place, 
or as the land of the Maori; but Mr. Kennedy, after a rapid 
summary of the discovery, geological features, and natural pro- 
ductions of the island, proceeds to its political, military, social, 
and statistical history as a colony, which he gives most satis- 
factorily, though in a condensed form. Like all writers upon New 
Zealand (why did we ever retain such a name for such a country ?), 
Mr. Kennedy is enthusiastic about its beauty, its fertility, its 
immense mineral resources, and its life-prolonging, ‘ open air’ 


climate. He does not deny the storms which Lady Barker describes | 


so amusingly, and he admits that constant change is the rule; but 
he claims for the climate that it is extremely favourable to the 
full development and perfection of the human frame and intellect. 


“ There is,” he says, ‘*a singular variety as well as completeness 


in the physical formation and geological character of the country. 
... +» New Zealand is an epitome in miniature of all the great 
continents of the world.” The soil grows everything, and 
hides ‘* heaps” of gold; the kauri-forests are of immense 
value—the author’s account of the collection of the gum, 
which is now in great demand as a varnish, is exceedingly | 
curious—the resources of all kinds are unbounded. Why 
has emigration declined? Why is it difficult to induce | 
people to go to New Zealand? An important section of the | 

| 

| 


book is devoted to these questions and the whole system 
of emigration. Mr. Kennedy, while allowing due weight 
as an obstacle to the great distance of New Zealand from 
England, which hinders men from going thither to be merely 
servants and labourers to others, believes that the maladministra- 
tion of lands in the colony is the chief drawback. He instances 
the case of the Province of Nelson, in which all the available land 
Was alienated and acquired by a few people, and a permanent 
injury was inflicted on that fertile district. To part with the land 
without peopling it, he holds to be a great evil ; and he advocates | 
a judicious free-grant system, with every alternate section of 100 

acres open for selection :— 


Thus “a large territory would rapidly be peopled, and the several 





Sections would, from the enhanced value acquired by the neighbouring | 
lots being peopled and cultivated, be actually of far greater value than 
the whole without population, or unsubdued to the use of man. The 
ciass of men who would be induced to emigrate on such terms would 
be those who had risen by industry and perseverance to be small | 
capitalists, or who had become so by inheritance. Men of this class, | 
self-reliant and enterprising, are the right sort for a country like New 
Zealand, and would be available as good workmen in the harvest and 
sheep-shearing periods.” 

1m 

The fragmentary system of government, and the relatively 





* New Zealand. By Alexander Kennedy. London: Longmans, l 


and in Dr. Hochstetter’s ponderous | 


heavy debt of £10,000,000 are, naturally, against the colony, but 
| there are immense elements of prosperity and success to 
| counterbalance these evils. We can only indicate the leading 
|ones among them, which make it diflicult to comprehend how 
there should be any lack of emigrants to a country in which 
people with only a little money may justly hope to do well, from 
}a country in which only a little money goes a lamentably 
'short way. After giving some interesting particulars of sheep- 
farming and wool-growing, and an account of the extraordinary 
increase in the export of wool between 1860 and 1871, and in the 


| number of cattle and horses in the colony, Mr. Kennedy says :— 


* The total population, European and native, is now about 500,000, 
while the total number of sheep cannot be estimated at less than up- 
wards of 10,000,000, or at the rato of thirty-three to every man, woman, 

and child in the colony. In Great Britain and Ireland, the proportion 
of the number of sheep to the population will not exceed one and 2 
quarter to each inhabitant. But it is not only by its capacity for feed- 
ing sheep and growing wool that New Zealand is distinguished. It 
possesses likewise a fertile soil capablo of maintaining a population as 
numerous as that of the British Isles, while its latent resources, in 
mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal, as well as the abundance 
of its indigenous and exotic productions, as yet only partially developed, 
render it, in the materials of wealth and elements of prosperity, equal 
to any country in the world.” 

The early history of the great island, from the time of its discovery 
| by ‘Tasman till the visit of Captain Cook, in 1769, occupies a very 
| brief space. ‘There was no appearance of wealth readily realisable, 
‘and the Dutchman attached little importance to his discovery. 


His countrymen abandoned the three islands altogether, after 
| giving the group the ugly name of New Zealand. Its true 
| history is that of a century beginning with a period of mis- 
|sionary enterprise and occupation, to which trading ventures 
succeeded, until, in 1838, a company was formed in London for 
| colonising and forming settlements in New Zealand, aud in 1839 
a number of ships were dispatched from England carrying the 
| founders of the new colony. ‘ Peers of Parliament and Members 
of the House of Commons went on board the vessels to address the 
emigrants on the eve of their departure, and Tom Campbell wrote 
an ode on the occasion,”—which is about as good as odes on 
occasions usually are. ‘The history of the colony is a stormy 
one, and full of vicissitude; singularly interesting on account of 
the character of the natives, and singularly provoking on account 
of the rivalry between the ‘‘ Government” and the “ Company,” 
which depressed its prospects uureasonably. Mr. Kennedy gives 
an impartial account of the Massacre in June, 1843, and 
how the ** Company” had ultimately to give way on the question 
of the ‘Treaty of Waitangi.” Of course the Maori wars 
occupy a considerable space in this narrative, and the writer does 
justice to these clever savages as warriors and as strategists. 
Johnny Heki (the name has an Irish sound), the first chief who 
achieved fame in the long series of contests, was evidently a for- 
midable and clever fellow. ‘The building of his “ pah” was a 
wonderful performance, and the storming of it a desperate 
and heroic feat, which failed. It is dillicult to realise that the 
following is really written about ‘ natives” :— 

“ Both sides were armed alike; the one, however, was safe behind impas- 
sable barricades, while the other was exposed to the cool, concentrated 
aim and deadly tire of the enemy. Our native allies were now employed 
to harass and impede the besieged in obtaining provisions and supplies, 
while Major Wilmot kept upa constant fire of shot and shell on the pah. 
This operation imposed on the enemy great labour and fatigue in re- 
pairing the breaches made by our shot; while, at the same time, they 
were held in a state of constant dread of being attacked by our troops 
at all hours of the day and night. Worn out and harassed, they at last, 
without our knowledge, abandoned the pah on a dark night. When the 
fact was revealed the next morning, our troops walked in and took pos- 
session. Some time elapsed before it was known to what part of tho 
country Heki had retired.” 

Mr. Kennedy devotes a chapter to the history of the Governor- 
ship of Sir George Grey, to whose capacity for administration he 
does justice. ‘This is perhaps the most interesting portion of the 
book, as bearing directly upon the recent condition of the Colony, 
and including personal sketches of several of its representative 
men, who are identified with its political and commercial 
progress. ‘Lhe writer was present at the installation of the 
Governor as a Knight of the Bath, a ceremony which many of the 


| 
| 


| Maori chiefs witnessed with characteristic gravity aud dignified 


demeanour, What a change since then! 

“ Auckland was a straggling village, the country aroun it partially 
enclosed and half-cultivated, with here and there a native whurie, 
where numbers of half-clad Maories frequently assembled. Auckland 
has now grown into a large commercial town, with a harbour crowded 


| with shipping, the markets swarming with buyers and sellers, and the 


streets thronged with people engaged in business or pleasure. In the 
neighbourliood, numerous villas, surrounded with lawns, gardens, and 
vineyards, adorned by all the arts of refined life, meet the view in every 
direction. There is now direct steam communication with England 


twice a mouth.” 
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A charming account of a tour in the interior of the country agree- 
ably diversifies the historical detail of the concluding chapter ; as 
some picturesque descriptions of the beautiful forests, and the 
great volcanic ranges interrupt and enliven the statistics of pro- 
duction and manufacture in the earlier ones. The book has some- 
thing to suit every taste, and we cannot imagine anyone wanting 
information of a practical kind on subjects connected with life in 


the Colony, which he will be unable to find in Mr. Kennedy’s | 


New Zealand. 





TALES FROM THE FJELD.* 
Tuts is a very fresh and genial book. Through its pages, from 
beginning to end, there blows a genuine breeze from the mountains, 
scented with the perfume of pine-bark, and ringing with the 
laughter of sturdy peasants and scarcely more visionary trolls and 
giants. 
such unfamiliar scenery ; there 


we are introduced to, and if the imagination is hard pressed now 
and then to follow the narrator in his wanderings, none of the storics 
are very long, and we are almost sure of a hearty laugh await- 
ing us at the end. The characteristic of these particular tales 
is not so much humour as geniality ; there is hardly any of 


the delicate, subtle fun that hides in all the odd corners of Lans | 


Andersen's stories, but there is a great deal of loud mirth, aud the | 
ruler of the hour is ‘‘ Laughter holding both his sides.” 

Now something about the genesis of this collection. In its 
original Norwegian form it was brought out three years ago as 
Norske Folke-Eventyr, Ny Samling (“* Norwegian Folk-Stories, New 
Collection”), by P. C. Asbjirnsen, whose name is well known in 
Norway as that of a gifted zoologist, and all over Europe as the 
collector and narrator of these fresh and beautiful stories. 
Asbjérnsen, who was born in 1812, began as early as 1840 to 
meditate the publication of some of the queer tales he remembered 
from his childhood, and others that he gathered from peasants 
during his country rambles. He found that his school-friend and 
contemporary, Jorgen Moe, since favourably known to his country- 
men as a lyrical poet, entertained views on the importance of 
legendary lore that cvincided with his own. But the interest in 


comparative mythology that is now become, if not general, yet | 


very widely spread, then scarcely existed, and few people sup- 
posed that the legendary tales would prove anything but rubbish. 


It was very difficult for the two young and unknown authors to | 


find a publisher ; at last, however, in 1842, the first coilection 
appeared. It made a great sensation in Christiania. All at once 
everybody woke up to the perception that there was so much that 
was beautiful and droll, 
autique thought in these so long des pised stories, that not one of them 
must be lost. Now no one but was zealous in urging the two young 
authors to prosecute their labours of love from end to end of Norway. 
But already the first book, the Folke-Eventyr (** Folk-Stories”’), 
had given a clear and exhaustive view of the tales of the mountains 
and inland-districts ; what the view was English readers know, or 
ought to know, for Mr. Dasent translated them into his vigorous 
English, and published them in 1859, under the title of Popular 
Tales from the Norse. Mr. Moe was unfortunately prevented 
from continuing the study of folk-lore in any decided way, but 
Mr. Asbjérnsen proceeded. ‘The results of three years’ wanderings 
up and down, through copse and dale, along the edges of fjérd and 
glacier, out on the lake at night with fishers, up on the edge of the 
mountain at daybreak with hunters,—the results, we say, of this wild 
life were brought out by him in Norske Huldre-Eventyr oz Folke- 


the first collection had done, but which is perhaps still more 
valuable, for in this book not the bare stories only, but sketches 
of manner, and of scenery are interwoven, and the whole pre- 
seuted with a unity of style and aim that is absolutely charming. 
This beautiful book is still unknown to English readers ; we have 
often wished to see it translated. Is it too much to hope that Dr. 
Dasent, to whom we owe two charming collections of storics, will 
render his claim to our gratitude complete by giving us the ‘+ Fairy 
Tales” as well? A Jduidre is a delicious being ; she is not exactly 
a fairy, rather should we call her an Oread, a wood-nymph, save 
that the Greek associations presented a something totally foreign 
to the freshness of Norwegian fancy. It was not, as we began by 
saying, till three years ago, that Asbjérnsen added tlie forty-five 
stories Dr. Dasent has just translated to the sixty originally 
chosen by himself and Moe. In the original they do not profess, 


P. Chi. 





* Tales from the Field: 
Asljornsen, 


Second Series of Popular Tales Jrom the Norse of 


By G. W. coors D.C.L, London: Chapman aud Hall, 


The absurdity of the stories passes for sober likelihood in | 
is no knowing what wild beings | 
may haunt the great inaccessible chasms and endless forests that | 


so much, too, that suggested the relics of | 


and Co. 
i 


jas in Dr. Dasent’s book, to form a separate work ; they begin with 


| No. 61, but the translator has done wisely in altering this arrange. 
| ment. We are less pleased with him for altering the succession of 
the separate tales; our feelings were hurt at finding our old friends 
scattered here and there over his pages, and we perceive ho 
advantage whatever in the alteration. Again, he has omitted two, 
and given us instead what it was not till after a weary hunt that 
we discovered to be, first, a story of Moe's in the Folke- -Eventyr, 
| and secondly, one out of the LHuldre-Eventyr. This last, the 
‘*‘ Haunted Mill,” is curiously connected with the ** Witch Gir] ” 
of Mr. Ralston’s Russian stories. ‘To have done at once 
| with blame, we are not pleased at all with the fragment of a 
| setting which Dr. Dasent has put round the earlier tales, [If 
is a estion taken from the Huldre-Eventyr, but it seems 
quite uanecessary, and it is not artistically done. We hope it 
will be left out iu another edition. For the rést, nothing could be 
better done than the translation; Dr. Dasent’s style mellows 
| without losing power; undoubtedly his ra®ipess and vigour of ex- 
| pression suit these rough legends admirably. And simple as the 
| language seems, it was not easy to put it into English correctly ; 
| there are in almost every story phrases that a mere Copenhagener’s 
knowledge of Danish would have entirely failed to master; Dr, 
Dasent evidently understands something of the peculiar dialects 
| of Norway. 
| Leaving the comparative mythologists to decide on the probable 
| origin of the myths that are presented to us in this legendary form, 
| we may note that not a few of them bear marks of very late 
; manipulation. ‘‘ Master Tobacco” is an amusing instance of the 
| mixture of old and new features. Master Tobacco starts on his 
wonderful adventures like any little primeval prince; he is be- 
friended by witches, and grows immensely rich by the help of a 
| magic sword, But when he comes back to Norway again “ he 
fired off his cannon like thunder, till half the panes of glass in the 
town were shivered.” ‘The same inconsistency of detail marks 
many of the stories; doubtless each new generation of tellers 
alters the local colouring. It says much for Mr. Asbjérusen’s 
fidelity that such inconsistencies occur. Some of the interesting 
and characteristic stories are about animals. Of course the fox 
and the bear are prominent. The fox, as usual, is the sharp- 
witted one, and the bear, like the Devil in medizeval legend, 
generally a well-meaning, burly old fellow, whom everyone takes 
| in and chaffs. We will quote the shortest of these animal stories. 
Doubtless it has had its parallel in many a human fox and bear 
——e the farmers of Norway :— 


sugy 


* Once on a time, Bruin and Reynard were to own a field in common. 
The y lad a little clearing s up in the wood, and the first year they sowed 
rye. ‘Now, we must share the crop, as is fair and right,’ said Reynard. 
f Tf ‘you like to have the root, I'll take the top.’ Yes, Bruin was ready 
to do that; but when they had threshed out the crop, Reynard got all 
the corn, but Bruin got nothing but roots and rubbish. He did not like 
that at all; but Reynard said that was how they had agreed to share it. 
‘This year I have the gain,’ said Reynard; ‘next year it will be your 
turn. Then you shall have the top, and I shall have to put up with 
the root.” But when spring came, and it was timo to sow, Reynard 
asked Bruin what he thous ght of turnips.— Aye, aye,’ said Bruin, * that’s 
better food than corn,’ and so Reynard thought also. But when harvest 
came, Reynard got the roots, w hile Bruin got the turnip-tops. And 
then Bruin was so angry with Reynard, that he put an end at once to 
his partnership with him.” 
Once, however, the all-enduring Bruin proves a match for his 
| wily friend, as may be found in the story called “ Reynard wants 
to taste Horseflesh ;” but we will not tell the tale ourselves, but 
rather send our readers to the book, where, if they do not find 


plenty of amusement, they must be something more or less than 


a segs c | human. 
sagn (** Norse Fairy Tales and Popular Legends”), 1845, a book that | 
did not rouse the public so completely as the startling novelty of | 





TO ROME AND BACK.* 

Te title of Mr. Capes’s book, coupled with our experience of 
other works which describe the first part of that journey, reminds 
us of the story of one of Lord Palmerston’s Bishops being in a 
railway carriage with a man who swore freely. After bearing 
many oaths with patience, the created of the man of God at last 
leaned forward impressively, and said, ‘* My good friend, do you 
know where you are going?” ‘To which there was an immediate 
and cheerful reply, ‘‘ Oh yes, 1 believe I am going to the same 
place as your lordship, but I have a return ticket.” Mr. Capes 
may say the same to the many who went with him from Oxford 
to Rome. We do not think that he has been the only one to 
repent of that change, or the only one to retrace his steps, 
but we believe the pretent work is the first of its kind. If our 
memory serves us rightly, Mr. Ffoulkes’s Confessions of a Vert 
were published while their author was still a nominal member 
- To Rome and ‘Bet Smith, Elder, 
1373. 





By the Rey. J. M. Capes, M.A, London: 
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of the Church of Rome. It is natural that a man who has taken | distinguished as Dr. Newman, would give the reins. A faithful 
such a step as the abandonment of one Church for another, who and attached member of the Church of England might adopt Mr. 
bas at the time made a = reasons for a ge and te Capes’s a regretting the wide spread of ae amongst 
has afterwards come before the public in the light of a zealous | his brethren, and the tone of bitterness with which their contro- 
convert, should feel reluctant to proclaim any subsequent change versies were conducted. The want of unity, the want of authority, 
in his opinions, for fear of being accnsed of fickleness and uncer- | rendered conspicuous by these discussions may have chiefly in- 
tainty. There is the further difficulty caused by the habit most fluenced Mr. Capes as well as his hero, and may have led to the 
converts have of burning their ships. We observed not long since, taking of that step which occupies the chapter next to the account 
in reviewing a book called My Clerical Friends, that the author of the clerical meeting. But we must say the transition seems 
took a delight in blackening those who professed his former faith, to us rather abrupt, and that a very partial insight is given us 
and in declaring that his former opinions cozld only be held by | into the state of the hero’s mind at the most critical period. Some 
idiots or impostors. It requires unusual courage for one who has | passages lead us to infer that the question of infallibility proved 
spoken thus to confess that he was mistaken. He must feel that decisive, but if this were the case, it is strange that so little account 
if he was to come back, the tone in which he had written would | should be made of that question during the subsequent part of the 
make those whom he rejoined feel rather shy of him, while it | narrative, where it ought to have assumed still greater importance. 
would furnish those whom he left with a terrible weapon. | So far as we understand Mr. Capes, the Roman doctrine of 
We do not say that this is Mr. Capes’s position. What- | transubstantiation was the main cause of his leaving the Church 
ever he may have written or edited during his early | which taughtit. It is true he had discovered that the boasted 
years of Roman Catholicism, his name has not been identi- | unity of Rome was in some respects superficial, and that in that 
fied with any of those outbursts of virulence which have made | Church as well as in England “ human infirmity was triumphant 
some converts unpleasantly notorious. But while this fact | in the most professedly saintly bosoms.” It is also true that 
will tend to give his present book a philosophical value, the same | he never went to the same lengths as other converts in 
cause will somewhat detract from its general interest. ‘The author | the adoption of certain habits and expressions merely because 
is, as it were, bound over to keep the peace towards the Churches | they were at variance with English notions. Thus he never, 
both of Rome and England. He can neither exalt one at the ex- | while he was a Roman Catholic, could bring himself to like 
pense of the other, nor depreciate one to glorify the other. He | the term ‘Our Lady,” which was to his taste “singularly un- 
cannot blame a Church which he joined, nor praise a Church which | attractive, if not actually repellent.” Thus, too, he could not 
he left. If he puts in too strong a light the difficulties which led | sympathise with the neo-monastic principle that love for God is 
him to exchange England for Kome, he will naturally be asked | best shown by an entire absence of human affection. ‘I have 
what new solution of them he has discovered. If he dwells too | myself,” he says, “heard an influential member of a monastic 
forcibly on the difficulties he found in the Roman Communion, he | body, originally, too, an Oxford clergyman, declare that he 
will naturally be asked why none of them occurred to him sooner. | thanked God he had now arrived at a state in which he did not 
The difficulty of answering two such questions has no doubt been | care a straw for any human being.” Can that profession really 
felt by Mr. Capes, and hag imparted a somewhat vague and colour- ‘be consistent even with Roman Catholic morality? Yet though 
less tone to his pages. We confess that after reading them with | in these respects Mr. Capes may not have alienated himself 
some care and much interest, we have not been able distinctly to | completely from his former views, something more than antago- 
ascertain what it was that led their author to Rome, or how he nism to convert excesses must have been needed to bring him 
was brought back to England. | back to England. Now if he joined the Church of Rome 

Mr. Capes tells us that his story, though told under feigned ‘because he felt the necessity of an infallible guide, surely there 
names and places, is substantially his real, personal history. We/ was a logical error in his leaving that Church because she 
may take it, therefore, that his experiences of Oxford, of the very | tanght a doctrine opposed to the senses. Infallibility, which is only 
various schools of religious thought existing there and in London, to be accepted so long as you agree with it, might very soon be 
of the controversies which occupied the thoughts of so many | reduced to another form of private judgment. We admit that Mr. 
young men, and which were felt not only at prayer-ineetings, but | Capes reasons out his objections to the doctrine of transubstan- 
in town-and-gown rows, are accurately reproduced. No one can | tiation in the most cogent manner, and shows their bearing on his 
fail to detect the unsettling influences thus brought to bear on the former belief in the Church's infallibility. But he must have 
mind of a young man who had hitherto known nothing beyond the | known of the existence of that doctrine, if not of the 
theology of an old-fashioned country parsonage. ‘There is a most exact place it occupied, before he went over to Rome, and 
amusing touch in the suggestion that when the two proctors held | yet at that time he did not lay so much stress on the evidence of 
such widely divergent views on baptism as caused a constant feud | his senses. Perhaps the right conclusion to be drawn is that Mr. 
between them, the same theological animosities must descend to | Capes left the Church of England too hastily in pursuit of an 
the ‘‘ bull-dogs.” After Mr. Capes’s hero has taken part in one | ideal religion. An infallible Church in a state of perfect unity 
of those Oxford street riots which so fitly celebrate the anniver- | and concord, in which everything is certain, and in which disputes 
sary of an earlier religious difference, he meets with represen- | are unknown, must of course possess attractions for one who finds 
Pe of a aco mo ie Rasen with High- | himself hampered by human doubts and imperfections, and sur- 

1urchmen, Bible-readings with Evangelicals, wine parties where | rounded by the strife of jarring opinions. Such a Church Rome 
talk about boat-racing is interrupted by arguments about fasting | professes to be, and such Mr. Capes may have expected to find ber. 
and confession, walks with ultra-Tractarians who appeal on all | But in that expectation he has been disappointed, and it is to his 
se to the eg se _— ~ a po hero’s | credit that he has had the honesty to act upon his experience, and 
Jniversity career. Leaving college for London, he finds as much | the courage to confess his error. 
antagonism amongst the working clergy as there had been i 
amongst his fellow-students and their teachers. We are taken to 1S 


aclerical meeting where most of the parties in the Church of | CURRENT LITERATURE. 


England come into conflict. There are not only the votaries "7 a 
» 





the Apostolical succession, and energetic advocates of supralapsa- Professional Dissertations for 1871-2, 1872-3, of University 
rianism, but clergymen devoted to society, to Greek particles, or College, London.—These two axta of Dissertations represent owe 
to hunting. ‘Two of the latter class are represented talking of the | idea in England, though Germany, as usual, has been long familiar 
clerical meeting as ‘‘ the Meet,” and looking forward with in- | with them under the name of “Programmes,” or brief discussions 
terest to the sport of seeing a Liberal Churchman worried by put forth by Professors on isolated and important points relating 
Evangelicals. Another of the party stands aloof from all dog- | to the special subjects of their teaching. A pamphlet of twenty 
matic discussions. ‘*My own line,” he says, “is certainly | or thirty pages, issued yearly or half-yearly, and containing from 
not dogma; my line, I think I may say, is an impor- five to six such dissertations, the substance of each of which, 
tant branch of morals, social morals, that is. I devote 
myself to the cultivation of clerical amenities. I lament our | ‘ . 3 . Se “ 
unhappy divisions, and am more disposed to trust to the healing interest on — — points of classical and scientific study, W i) 
influence of a series of well-devised little dinner or supper-parties are grateful to the Professors of University College, London, for setting 
t an example which we trust may soon be followed by Oxford and 

on an economical scale, but elegant in their arrangements, than to | ,. = - “ts a . : 
Acts of Parli A ’ bis! . en oa | Cambridge. Not Professors only, but the abler tutors in our 
arliament, or even to bishops’ charges.” A meeting colleges, must in the course of their lectures be continually in- 
composed of such heterogeneous elements could hardly conduce to | vestigating minute points, discovering hidden difficulties, and form- 
edification. Yet, even in describing such scenes as these, Mr. | ing more or less valuable suggestions, for the communication of which 
Capes restrains the spirit of satire to which a convert, even one so l under a sensible editor might prove at once a 


though exceeding the dimensions of a note, is not sufficient for a 
separate treatise, would throw considerable light and awaken a healthy 


a publication of this kin 
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stimulus and a receptacle. In the two numbers before us, we have 
certain questions of mathematical, critical, philological, and antiquarian 
interest discussed with the utmost ability within a compass of less than 
fifty pages. It would be impossible to give our readers any idea of the 
research indicated by these dissertations, extending as they do from a 
sketch of the earliest records of Chinese history down to the etymology 
of the Latin word ferumino, discussed by Professor Key with character- 
Professor Ellis contributes to each 
ges in Propertius, 


istic insight and suggestiveness. 
number some excellent emendations of doubtful pas 
which are manifestly the fruit of much thought and investigation, 
while they display that cautiousness in admitting deviation from the 
MSS. which lends so great a value to his critical edition of Catullus. 
Occasionally he seems to us to carry this laudable tendency too far; ¢.9., 
in IT., 26, 39, he would restore the rat’s Argo of all Hertzberg’s MSS. in 
place of the change into rudis Argus, which being very slight, easily 





9 
» vo 


accounted for, more poctical, and avoiding the recurrence of ratis in two 


a 
Twas at this sheltering hour he nightly came. 
And found her trusty window open wide, , 
And knew the signal of the timorous flame, 
That long the restless curtain would not hide 
Her form that stood beside; 
As scarce she dared to be delighted, 
Listening to that sweet tale, that is no shame 
To faithful lovers, that their hearts have plighted. 


But now for many days the dewy grass 
Has shown no markings of his feet at morn: 
And watching she has seen no shadow pass 
The moonlit walk, and heard no music borne 
Upon her ear forlorn. 
Tn vain has she looked out to greet him; 

He has not come, he will not come, alas! 

So let us bear her out where she must meet him. 


And thou, O lover! that art on the watch, 
Where, on the banks of the forgetful streams, 
The pale indifferent ghosts wander, and snatch 
The sweeter moments of their broken dreams,— 
Thou, when the torchlight gleams, 
When thou shalt see the slow procession, 

And when thine ears the fitful music catch. 

Rejoice! for thou art near to thy possession.” 





successive lines, has been adopted in almost every edition since 1488, 
and appears to us all but confirmed by the parallel passage in IIL, 22, 13. | 
He would, however, take Argo of the builder, and not of the ship, trans- 
lating “served Argus as the guide of his ship.” We must acknowledge 
the erudition with which Mr. Ellis proceeds subsequently to support the 
prominence thus accorded to Argus, though we cannot assent to his 


| 
suggestion of explaining Argon, in L, 20, 17, on a similar principle, the | 
navalibus of that passage almost certainly, as we believe, requiring a | 
One other of Mr. Ellis’s conjectures we 


reference to the ship itself, 
cannot forbear to quote as being extremely ingenious, and in a high 
degree probable,—that of Mimantis aque, for the unmeaning ininantis, 
in the well-known passage (III., 7, 22,) of the Elegy on Peetus; we have 
seldom read a cleverer defence of a critical emendation, and only desire 
it to be supplemented by the citation of a parallel use of aqua witha 
genitive for the waters of a sea at, or near, the base of a mountain. The 
last paper we would notice is a very interesting discussion on the old 
question about the number of the chorus in Eschylus’ umenides, in 
which Professor Malden has, we strongly suspect, hit on the true mode 
of reconciling Blomfield’s theory of the chorente being only three, 


| verse, is the song entitled “ Return.” 





with Miiller’s that, as in the Agamemnon, they were fifteen. But our 
readers will thank us for referring them to the dissertation itself; it is | 
worthy of being ranked with the rest, as comprising the maximum of 
If the successive issues are as good 


learning in the minimum of space. 
as theso, they cannot be too soon collected into a volume. 

Brave Hearts. By Robertson Gray. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This 
is a story, told with much spirit, of the life which men lead in the wild 
regions of Western America. The scene is laid a few years back, before 
the Pacific Railroad had come into being, and one of the drivers of the 
great stage-coaches of tho main routes, now past away, is a prominent 
A swindler of the most despsrate kind; Philip Russell, a 
East, who goes to the Pacific coast as cor- 





character, 
young barrister from the 
respondent for a newspaper; Andy Campbell, a broken-down refugee 
from civilisation, with his bright, fearless daughter, are others of the 
dramatis persone, who act between them a very interesting piece of love 
and adventure. Nothing could be better told in its way than the “ad- 
venture ” where Philip and his ally, Stephen, stage-driver, scholar, and 
not a few other things besides, narrowly escape destruction from a 
runaway team of mules that comes sweeping down the * grade” upon 
the coach. Stephen, the driver, is a character that we here, in sober 
England, who for the most keep in the same groove into which we have 
once got, can hardly understand, but his countrymen will doubtless 


recognise him. 

vems by Rohert Bridyes. (Pickering.)—Mr. Bridges is, anyhow, 
taking the first steps on a path which may lead him to high fame as a 
poct. He has carefully studied good models, has aequired much 
general culture, has mastered the technical rules of his art, and does 
not, we should judge from the result, disdain the tedious labours of 





correction. We have volumes come before us containing some six or 


seven thousand verses apiece, which look as if never a word had been 


to have taken even the 
most ordinary pains to make their lines scan or rhyme. To turn to 
here is indeed a relief. 


blotted in them, where the writers seem not 
such careful work as Mr. Bridges gives us 
Whether it be true poetry, we cannot pronounce ; 
sultivated, well-read man comes so amazingly near to the real thing, 
perhaps there is no absolute line of difference between them. Two 
One is an 


the work of a clever, 


poems in the volume strike us as peculiarly full of promise. 
“ Elegy on a Lady, whom grief for the death of her betrothed killed” 
(an awkwardly worded title, by the way). Tho idea of speaking of the 


t it 


girl’s funeral as her wedding is not new, but 
The whole poem is too long to transcribe, 


h ean stand to be | 


is worked out with 
much freshness and power. 


y 
I 


izas each of whie 


enjoyed alone, and in which there is nothing to offend.—no 





and we shall prefer to quote sta 


thing, we 
mean, in the way of weakness of expression, for in good taste always, 


‘eproachable :— 





and in melody almost always, Mr. Bridges i 


* Cloke her in ermine, for the night is cold 
And wrap her warmly, for the night is lo 
In pious hands the flaming torches hold, 
Whil ndants, chosen from amor 

















‘the north side. 


| Thornbury. 


Another poom, which reminds us somewhat of Mr. Barnes, whethor 
he writes in the Dorsetshire, to which he has given literary famo, oy 
in the English, which he has adorned with some exquisitely beautify] 
Here, again, we shall quote one 
The lover is full of anxiety whether his lady wi!l not 





or two stanzas, 
havo so grown in experience, and taste, and beauty, as to care for 








no longer :— 
“She has drunk of the grape where the vine 
On the purple hillside grows: 
She bas passed the bound of the pine, 
And slaked her thirst in the snows. 
But oh be still my heart! 
Will she yet remember the day 
She drew where thy life-blood flows, 
The day that she went away ? 
When she left she was slender and straight 
As the youngest tree in the wood, 
But now she will come back great 
In the charms of her womanhood, 
But oh be still my heart! 
Will she yet remember the day 
She promised a changeless state, 
The day that she went away ? 
Her tall ship's sails are full 
With the wiud that blows from the south; 
The stalwart rowers pull 
Her skiff from the harbour mouth, 
But oh be still my heart! 
Will she yet remember the day 
I was here to see her depart, 
The day when she went away ?” 
Mr. Bridges has copied models. He has done wisely, we think. He has 
not risen beyond subjects light, or at least easy, to handle. Here, 
again, we applaud; these beardless poets who overpower us with 
tragedies and epics are a grievous trial. His next trial must be of 
something graver and more arduous. We have a strong hope that he 
may acquit himself in it as well as he has done in this preliminary essay. 


Old and New London, By Walter Thornbury. Vol. I. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Mr. Thornbury begins by taking us eastward of Templo Bar. 
This, indeed, is “Old London,” and so rich in traditions, associations, 
and the Great Fire notwithstanding, actual memorials of bygone times, 
as to furnish the materials of more volumes than one. We do not know 
what Mr. Thornbury has yet to come, and so shall forbear to criticise 
any apparent omissions. Indeed, the book to be estimated properly 
should be regarded as a whole, and we anticipate the proper time only, 
lest we should seem neglectful of an interesting and valuable work. 
For whatever faults or defects may possibly be discovered—and, in- 
deed, no one man could possess all the local knowledge which is 
needed, knowledge not to be picked up from books, but acquired by 
actual, long-continued sojourn—we may safely say that these pages are 
“The Bank of England,” “The Stock Exchange,” 


very entertaining. 
.” “Whitefriars,” are among tho titles of 


“The Guildhall,” “ The Temple 


| chapters, names all suggestive of what in Mr. Thornbury’s skilful hands is 


easily mado into very gool reading. We may open the book at random, 


and light on something notable. Here, for instance, is an account of St. 


| Dunstan’s in the West, of the giants which struck the hours (celebrated 


by Cowper in the passage which ends with the famous line, “ the clock- 
work tintinnabulum of rhyme”), and which Lord Hertford bought to 
adorn his villa in the Regent’s Park; and among curious things, of the 
invidious epitaph which it displays on its walls, to “ Hopson JUDKINS, 
late of Clifford’s Inn, the Honest Solicitor.” Next door to St. Danstan’s 


| stands a house probably inhabited by Drayton, author of the “ Poly- 
olbion (we wonder how many of our readers under thirty have heard 


of the “Polyolbion ”). On the other side of the way is Hoare’s famous 
bank, tracing up its ancestry to one James Hoare, “a goldsmith who 
kept ‘running cash’ at the Golden Bottle in Cheapside.” From the 
Golden Bottle comes the symbol which has puzzled many passers-by. 
Mr. Thornbury quotes from Noble a broadside published by Sir Richard 


| Hoare in 1754, denying that he had attempted to causo a ran on the 


Bank of England by simultaneously sending ten persons to change each 
a bank-note for £10. Hoare’s banking house has swallowed up the 
Mitre, which Dr. Johnson delighted to frequent. Not far off once traded 
William Hone. Another William, not more friendly to the powers that 
be, William Cobbett, published his “ Political Register” at No. 183 on 
But we might fll columns with thefts from Mr. 


ill suffice. 


What we have taken wi 
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Craven (Mrs. A.), A Sister's Story, trans. by Emily Bowles .,.(Bentley & Son) 60 
Cure (E. C.), The Gifts of God, a Series of Meditations, 16mo seeeeesee(S.P.C K.) 10 
Davies (C. M.), Orthodox London, 8vo (Tinsley) 14/0 
Deutsch (Emanuel), Literary Remains, with a brief Memoir, Svo......(Murray) 12/0 
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Dunglison (R.), Dictionary of Medical Sci , SO (Churchill) 28,0 
Ewald (A. C.), A Friend at Court, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8V0 .....e.se:eese00e(Linsley) 31/6 
Export Merchant Shippers of London, 1874, 8vo (Dean). 10/6 


Farjeon (B. L.), London's Heart, a Novel, cr BSVO....sessersersereesseseerseree( Linsley) 2/0 
Figuier (L.), Day after Death, or our Future Life, &c., cr Svo...(Bentley & Son) 6/0 
First French Course, on Plan of Smith's Principia Latina, 12mo ......(Murray) 3/6 
Fishbourne (Admiral E. G.), Our Ironclads and Merchant Ships, 8vo ...(Spon) 10/6 
For Beauty's Sake, cr 8@ .. (Tinsley) 10/6 
Fowler (W.), Remarks dn House of Lords’ Reports on Land, 12mo .,.(Cassell) 1/0 
Freehand Drawing-Book, Shipping, Landscape, Kc., SVO ......+00.00++0...(Cassell) 3/¢ 
From January to December, 8vo (Longman) 3/6 
Gibbons (H. T.), and Nathan (N.), Equity in the County Courts, 12mo...(Cox) 12/6 
Gloag (P. J.), Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, 8vo_ ...... sosessee(Clark) 12/0 
Greenwood (W. I1.), Manual of Metallurgy, vol 1, 12mo.. see.e(Collins) 2/6 
Guy (W. A., Public Health, a Popular Intro, to Sanitary Science ...(Renshaw) 5/0 
Guy (W. A,), On War in its Sanitary Aspects, er 8vo... ...(Renshaw) 2/6 
Heywood (Thomas), Dramatic Works, with Notes and Memoir, 6 vols(Pearson) 63/0 
Illustrated Carver and Gilder’s Guide, 12m0............+00...(Brodie & Middleton) 2/6 
Lending unto the Lord, 16mo senntionune (Kerby & Endean) 3/0 
L'Estrange (Sir G. B., 31st Regt.), Recollections of, 8vo ........+-.....(Low & Co.) 14/0 
Macdonald (F.), Nathaniel Vaughan, Priest and Man, $ vols (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 

MacGregor (C.), Climbing the Ladder, 13m0 ........0+06 sesseseees erovccecesvee(EAayes) 2/6 



































Marryat (Capt.), Phantom Ship, er Svu (Routledge) 3/6 | 
Meyer's German Class-Book, er 80 .........000+00+ ecccccsesense ercecceseeccesooscoes: (Nutt) 2/0 | 


Micklethwaite (J. T.), Modern Parish Churches, their Plan, &c....(King & Co.) 7/6 
Moore (D.), Daily Devotion, Prayers for Family or Private Use(Kerby & Endean) 6/0 
Narrative of the Remarkable Awakening in Edinburgh, cr 8vo_ ...(Partridge) 1/0 
y y's Lectures on Ancient Irish History, 8VO  ..0.......cecessseceeseereeeee( Kelly) 140 
Ovidii Hervides XIV., ed by Palmer, 8vo (Longman) 6/0 
Oxenden (Bp.), Fervent Prayer, 13mo (Hatchards) 1/0 
Oxford University Calendar, 1874, cr 8vo_..... eoveeeee(Parker & Co) 46 
.(Longman) 1/0 

































Parnell’s Hermit, with Life, Notes, &c., by J. B. A " 

Practical Drawing-Book, Geometrica], Ornamental, &c., 8vo .. seee(Cassell) 2/6 
Punch, vol 7, New Library Series. 4to (Bradbury & Co.) 21/0 
Sacred Trichords for Every Day in the Year, 32mo ..........46 «(Hatchards) 2/6 
Sewell (E. M.), Catechism of History of Greece, 18mo (Longman) 1/6 
Smith (Sidney), Essays, Cr 8VO .......cecceseersersersesceres (Longman) 2/6 


Souvestre (E.), Un Philosophe sous les Toits, with Notes, fcap 8vo (Longman) 2/6 
Spon's Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-Book, 320 ..........00.ceeeesseeeeeee(SpON) 3/6 
Take my Advice, er 8vo..... (J. Blackwood & Co.) 20 
Talmage (T. de W.), Sermons, 2nd Series, 12m0........... . (Nicholson) 2/0 








Tyrwhitt (R. St. J.), The Art Teaching of the Primitive Church .....(S.P.C.K.) 76 
Vyner (Lady Mary), “ Every Day a Portion,” adapted from the Bible, &c.(King) 5/0 








Terms OF SusscripTion.— Yearly, 28s. Gd.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 
by post, 64d. 

To Sunscripers 1x THE Ustrep Srates.— The Annual Subscription to 
the Svectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

To ADvERTISERS.—T° insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











i le MANSION HOUSE BENGAL FAMINE RELIEF 
FUND. 

Ata MEETING held in the Mansion House on TUESDAY, the 10th inst., the 
Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.LP., in the chair, the following business was 
transacted, viz. :— 

Letters from Mr. John Fleming and Mr. J. D. Allcroft were read, regretting their 
inability to be present on this occasion; Mr. Nathaniel de Rothschild, M.P., was 
also prevented attending by domestic bereavement. 

It was resolved— 

1. That a Subscription Fund be properly organised, wud named the “ Bengal 
Famine Relief Fund.” 





2. That the following gentlemen be appointed as a Committee, with power to adl 
to their number:— 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.P., Chairman. 
N. de Rothschild, Esq., M.P. | Professor Faweett. 
Alderman Sir S. H. Waterlow,} Mr. Dudley Smith. 
Bart., M.P. Mr. F. W. Heilgers, 
Mr. Alderman Finnis. Mr. John Fleming. 
Mr. Alderman Allen. Mr. A. T. J. Peterson. 
Mr. Alderman Stone. | Mr. Wm. (irant, 
Sir Albert Sassoon, K.S.L. Mr. P. Northall Laurie. 
3. That the moneys already received be deposited in the Imperi:l Bank, 
4. That the public be requested, by advertisement, &c., to forward subseriptions 
to the Lord Mayor. 
5. That Mr. J. R.S. Vine be appointed Secretary, and Mr. G. J, W. Winzar 
Cashier to the Fund, pro tem. 
6. Tuat this meeting stand adjourned to Monday, the 16th inst., at 3 p.m. 


rpulke MANSION HOUSE BENGAL FAMINE RELIEF 
FUND.—SUBSCRIPTIONS will now be gladly receivedby the Right Hon. 
the LORD MAYOR, to whom a!l cheques or orders should be male payable. 
All cash payments should be made in the Private Secretary's OMe. 





VINCHULEY, N.—To be LET, on the Friern Park Estate, 

” near Torrington Park, a capital and convenient double-fronted 10-roomed 
Villa, in a private thoroughfare, picturesquely situated in a lovely and notedly 
healthy situation, fit for immediate occupation. Good water, gas laid on, easy access 
to City and West Eud, being within a few minutes’ walk of railway station,—Rent 
and taxes moderate, and rent free to Lady Day.—Further particulars may be had 
on application to Mr. Stone, 9 Junction Road, Upper Holloway. 





Tay! yr (A. S.), Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, cr Svyo . ..(Churchill) 140 
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ISSUE OF £1,000,000 FIVE PER CENT. STERLING SINKING-FUND BONDS 


OF 


ILLINOIS 


THE 


CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OF £200 EACH, 


Payable 1st April, 1903, if not previously redeemed by the Action of the Sinking Fund. 


Interest and Principal payable in London. Interest payable 1st April and Ist October, in each year, at the Counting-house of Messrs. Morton, Rose, and Co. Tie 


first Coupon payable October 1, 1874. 


Redeemable in London by a Sinking Fund of at least 2 per cent per annum, viz., 1 per cent. by Drawings at par, and 1 per cent. by purchases by tender in London, 
at not exceeding par. The first Drawing will take place in August next, and the Boudls drawn will be paid at par in London on the Ist October following; the trst 


purchase will be in March, 1875. 


PRICE OF ISSUE, 84 PER CENT., OR £168 PER £200 BOND. 


Payable 10 per cent., or £20 per Bound on Allotment. 
40 8) 


” ” 
3 
” sty 


63 


16th March. 
15th April. 


” 


84 per cent., or £168 per Bond. 


Rebate on anticipated payment of Instalments will be allowed at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 





Messrs. MORTON, ROSE, and Co. are prepared to receive SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
for the above £1,000,000 BONDS, which are issued under the provisions of an Act 
of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, dated February 12th, 1855, entitled, * An 
Act to enable Railroad Companies to enter into operative contracts, and to borrow | 
money.” 

The loan is raised for the purchase of an equal amount of New Orleans, Jack- 
son, and Great Northern and Mississippi Central Railroads Seven per Cent. Bonds, 
by which means the Illinois Company will gain two per cent. annually, thereby 
providing a Sinking Fund sufficient to redeem the whole of this issue in about 
twenty-six years. The Bonds of the above Railroads so purchased are to be held 
by the Illinois Company as security for the payment of this loan. 

The Illinois Company covenant to apply the whole of the interest received from 
the Southern Bonds after providing for the interest on the present issue, to the 
Sinking Fund, thus making it accumulative. The Surplus beyond the sum required 
for the interest and Sinking Fund above provided, will be applied to purchases or 
irawings, at the option of the Company. The number of the Bonds so purchased or | 
drawn will be advertised, and the Bonds cancelled. | 
_The arrangements with the above-named Companies afford the Illinois Company 
Aivect through communication between Chicago and New Orleans, which it is 
rected willadd largely to its traffic. Through trains are now running over a 
distance of 1,650 miles. 

The net receipts from the local traffic only of the Southern lines, according to 
he returns for 1871 and 1872 (before the connection was made) showed even then 
nore than sufficient to pay the interest on their bonds. 

lhe Illinois Company covenants that this Issue shall be included in any future 
mortgage which hereafter may be created, and that such mortgage shall be made 
to secure no more than 15,000,000 dols, which shall include all prior liens on the 
mortgaged property, and without preference. 

_The following is an extract from the last published report of the Lilinois | 
Company, for the year 1872, showing its position: — | 

“During this period” (last ten years) “dividends have regularly been paid 
amounting, in the aggregate, to 22,582,407-07 dols., and the debt has been reduced 
to the amount of 8,390,500 dols, Of the debt outstanding, 3,390,500 dols. of the 
Ce struction Bonds, and 2,500,000 dols. of the Redemption Bonds will become pay- 
able April Ist, 1875. Youhave set apart a Trust or Sinking Fund of 2,761,500 dols., 
which, with its interest, will nearly provide for the Construction Bonds, leaving 
~,50,000 dols, Redemption Bonds to be provided for. The residue of the debt will 
‘hen consist of 2,500,000 dols. of Bonds, payable in 189). The entire cost of the | 

















| In cases where no answer to applications is returned, it will b 


property has been 34,061,196-56 dols. It is now represented hy a Share Capital of 
25,500,000 dols., and a debt, which, after delucting the existing Sinking Fund, 
leaves 5,629,000 dols., making the aggrogate 2,952, 10056 is Jess. than the actual 
cost of the whole JOUN NEWELL, President, 

“ March 2°, 1873.” 

Since the above Report new shares were authorised to be created to the extent 
of 5,100,000 dols. The net earnings for 1873 are statel to be 2,530,501 dols. he 
revenue from other sources is stated at 329,351 dols., making the total income for 
the year 2,560,742 dols. : i 

Scrip Certiticates to bearer will be issued against Allotment Letters, and will be 
exchanged for definitive Bonds as soon as possible after all payments are complete L. 

> understood that i 








has not been practicable to make an allotment, os s : 

Default of payment of any instalment when due will render all previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture, A 

Copies of the Acts of the Legislature and other documents may be inspect lat 
the Ojlices of Messrs. Bischoff, Bompas, and Bischoff, Solicitors, Great Wine! 
Street Buildings, London, E.C. 

Applications, which must be made on the annexe} form, will be rece velat 
Counting-house of Messrs. Morton, Rose, and Co., on Thursday the 12th in-t, au i 
the Subscription List will be closed at or before 4 p.m. oa Mourtay, the lta ia 

Bartholomew Laue, Feb, 10, 1574. 





| No. FORM OF APPLICATION. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Issue of £1,000,090 in 5 per cent. Sterling Sinking Fun Boads of £20) each. 
To Messrs. Morton, Rose, and Co. 
Gentlemen,— request you to allot the sumotf£ 
accordance with the terms of your prospectus, dated 10:h February, 1574, an 
engage to accept that or any smaller amount you may allot ; att 
instalments due thereon, in accordance with the terms of the Prospectus, 
Name in full 


of the above Issue, in 












Profession or Description 
Date » 
Usual Signa 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 





[February 14, 1874, 





O YOUNG ENGLISH LADIES.— 


A German Lady who has passed many years in | 


Paris wishes to RECEIVE into her house a limited | V 
/ Admittance, ls. 


number of Young Ladies who are desirous of acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the German and French 
Languages. Reference to Rey. Brooke Herford, Man- 
chester, 

For particulars, address FRAULEIN A. RICHTER, 
Ascanische Strasse, Dessau, Anhalt, Germany. 


HELTENHAM 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six 

£40, Four £20, Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY. The College, Cheltenham. 





(opine EXAMINATION for | 


WOMEN, 1874.—LONDON CENTRE. 


CANDIDATES are requested to send in 


107 Victoria Street, S.W. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— 

The SENIOR CLASSICAL ASSISTANT- 
MASTERSHIP, to which a Boarding House, holding 
forty boys, is attached, is vacant, by the Election of the 
Rey. C. McDowall, M.A., to the Head Mastership of 
Highgate School. Candidates for the post, who must 


have obtained University honours, are requested to | 


send their Testimonials to the Head Master, on or 
before February 21. 


K IN 
A BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


: tdaitatinaibale: 
PATRONS. 

The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER—The DUKE 
of DEVONSHIRE—Lord LECONFIELD—The 
MARQUIS of BRISTOL, &e. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CHICHESTER, 
PrRINcIPAL — The Rey. C. BIGG, M.A., 

Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers the usual 
School education, in a most healthy climate pecaliarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitutions. 

Special arrangements are made for pupils preparing 
for the Civil Service. 

The modern forms have been organised with great 
care, and provide a thorough liberal and practical 
education for boys intended for business or the active 
professions. There is an excellent Laboratory, Work- 
shop, &c. 

The School is well endowed with Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. Terms 80 to 90 guineas per annum, 
according to age. 

Address, the Rey. the SECRETARY. 


pone WORKS’ DEPARTMENT in | 
VDIA. 


EXAMINATION for DIRECT APPOINTMENTS in — PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 
1874. | 


Candidates intending to present themselves at the 
Examination already advertised as to be held after 
Faster, 1874, are requested to send their names without 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart- 
ment, India Office, London, S.W.,in order that the 


forms required to be filled up may be forwarded ) ryyapige JELLIES in Pint 


immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 


not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound | 


constitution, and of good moral character, and must 
have been employed not less than eight months as 
pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical 
engineer. 

India Office, November, 1873. 





M® TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
I W.C., having recently reccived many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS. 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET Lae TO THE ROYAL 
TAMILY, 








35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 








BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


"S.LL.WHISKY. 


FINE 





ee 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchtield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 














N\A ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
M 


largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 


OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distiileries, 

Relfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 





| “THE SHADOW 


COLLEGE.— | 


- 
their } 


Names by MARCH 25 to Mrs, A. DICEY, Hon. Sec., | ¥ : . 4 
| gibbet, Miss Kate Vaughan. 


Seinen ena HE 
G EDWARD'S SCHOOL, | 


| (embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 


COLLEGE.| 


| licence. 


late Senior | 


Public- | 


| LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 


| (ARAN WHITE'S ORLENTAL PICKLE, Curry 





of DEATH.”—| 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five.—398 Old Bond Street.— 








TS SOCIETY of PAINTERS in} 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBLI- 
TION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEM- 
BERS WILL CLOSE on Saturday, February the 28th. 
5 Pall Mall East. Teu till five. Admission, Is. | 
ALFRED D., FRIPP, Secretary. 


rMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, I’. B. CHATTERTON. | 
Last 12 nights of the Season. Every Eveuing, 


Wednesday (being Ash Wednesday) excepted, the 
| great Romantic, Sensational, Spectacular Drama | 


AMY ROBSART. Amy Robsart, Miss Edith | 
Stuart; Queen Elizabeth, Miss Cicely Nott; Leicester, 
Mr. H. Sinclair; Varney, Mr. J. Ryder; Flibberti- 
After which JACK-IN- 
THE-BOX ; or, Harlequin Little Tom Tucker, Grand 
Christmas Comic Pantomime, will be performed Doors 
open at half-past 6, commence at 7. Prices from 6d to 
£5 5s. Morning Performances on Tuesday, Feb. 17; 
Saturday, Feb. 21; Wednesday, Feb. 25; and Satur- 
day, Feb.’ 28. Children and Schools at half-price to 
all parts of the Theatre, Upper Gallery excepted, on 
payment at the doors—Morning Performances only. 
Doors open at half-past 1, commence at 2. Box Office 
open from 10 till 5 daily. 


TARE A ES 





This RESTAURANT is removed to more specious | 
and commodious Premises, 


14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 


which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Opeu for Suppers, as befure, uader au Exemption 








J. NICOLL’S CELEBRATED 
e SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS 
(Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each, are further improved by the insertion of 
pockets, so constructed as to allow expansion on the 
inside without showing any appearance of bulging 
from the exterior. 

This useful invention was registered by H. J. Nicoll, 
January 7th, 1874, and these Overcoats can only be 
obtained at his several Addresses, in 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. 

Manchester—L”) Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—450 Bold Street. 
Birmiugham—3¥ New Street. 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, | 





London { 


which may be obtaiued of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


Paste and Curry Powder. Sra 
MIRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 
and Co., Tirhoot. fn ay 

aud Quart Bottles. 


TAMS, JELLIES, aud ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. 


preranen SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 
Dio eébs.Ftitisd 


I N 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s | 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, | 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


ri LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 





N.— 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—It is in- | 
disputable that the dark and dreary days of 
winter depress the mind and disorder the body, the 
most certain incentives to sickuess, which will ail | 
those who disregard atsuch times the all-predominating 
necessity of purifying, regulating, and strengthening | 
the various organs of the body whose functions are de- 
ranged. Holloway’s remedies present the most safe | 
and effectual means of attaining these ends. They 
cleanse the blood from any taiut, the body from every | 
noxious matter, and exert such a general good effect | 
on the system that indigestion, biliousness, headache, | 
dimuess of sight, loss of appetite, debility, and ner- | 
vousness disappear under their influence. These Pills | 
may be relied upon by both sexes, under all climates 






| aud circumstances, 





| neous Eruptions and 


CUTLERY, warranted.— The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S’ 


The Blades are all of the |Table.) no (Crvrs, 












finest Steel. | oie meng 
| & da. 

34-inch ivory handles ......per doz.| 19, I 7 * . 
33 ditto balance ditto ., of 0.188 cL” 
4 ditto, ditto .......00. se 1S che 
33 ditto fine ivory ditto . | 36 .| 97 .|19 ° 

| 4 ditto extra large ditto . -| 40 30: 10 & 
| 4 ditto finest African ivo .| 45 } 36 || 15 S 
| Ditto, with silver ferules cccesee| 46 33! By 
Ditto, with silvered blades .........| 55 .| 42 ‘|99 ° 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 .| 19 || °7 6 


AMPS of ALL SORTS ana 
4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9 ch Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
per action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 38 6d per gallon 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 
ILLIAM § §&. BURTON 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint. 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 


| valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 30 


large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. - 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver. 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small tixed rate, 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 











UDDEN MOURNING 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES for CONSUMP- 
TION, WASTING, and INDIGESTION are 


PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE, as attested by reports from 
medical men who have made the subjects their special 
study. The lives of consumptive persons are pro- 
longed, the appetite, strength, and weight are increased, 
digestion promoted, and the general condition of the 
body improved. 
Bottles from 2s to 21s of the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, Loudon, W- 
And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S DATURA TATULA. Specific for 
Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. 


JYOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 

promoting the growth, restoring, improving, 

and beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 
103 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

soothing, covling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta- 

Discolourations, and realises & 

Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d 





Healthy Purity of the Skin. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


or Pearl Dentifrice. imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 


| per bottle. 


| the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and spots of incipient 


Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s 9d per box. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 
and see that their signature is in Red Ink on the 
wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. 





MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
“own * "oO rs) 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Y ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
soLD B WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


—— 


Delight of the Laundress, 
= - The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
7 EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
L (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF EMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
gold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


VOID DANGER, and at same time 
Promote Cleanliness and Economy, by using the 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE 
CANDLES. Made in all sizes, and sold everywhere. 
Wholesale only of 
j.C.and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 





OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
prated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at is 1jd and 2s 9a 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 

TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
dine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered io the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e) TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


~RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITE’S - MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


curative treatment of HERNIA. | The use of the steel | cent.; further, in the event of his certificate being 


spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches | 


below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
1 Wy VOWIN Ge > > 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, ‘and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 
London. 





| cent.) for each subscription of £54, so that bis invest- 


OVERNMENTS and GUARAN- 
TEED SEURITIES PERMANENT TRUST. 
Second Issue, 1874. 

In Certificates of £10, £50, £100, £500, bearing 5 per 
cent. Interest. Issue price at the rate of £84 for each 
£100 Certificate, thus yielding interest at the rate of 
£5 19s per cent. 

Half-yearly Coupons for interest, and Coupons for 
bonus, will be attached to the Certillcates, 

TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Emerson Headlam, M.P., 

President. 

Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.L, Vice-President. 
Richard Pryce Harrison, Esq., C.S.L, late Comptroller- 

Genera! of Accounts for India. 

John Horatio Lloyd, Esq., 100 Lancaster Gate, and 

1 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Major Sir William Palliser, C_B. 

Francis Riddell, Esq., of Leyburn Grove, Yorkshire, 
and Cheeseburn Grange, Northumberland. 

Francis Webb Sheilds, sq , M.LC.E. 

R. W. Wilbraham, Esq., late of Her Majesty's Treasury, 

Whitehall. 

Actuary—T. B. Sprague, Esq., M.A., Cantab, (Senior 

Wrangler, 1853), Manager of the Scottish Equitable 

Life Assurance Society. 


Subscriptions will be received by the London and 
County Bank on behalf of the trustees of this fund, for 
the above certificates, up to the nominal amount of 
£1,000,00. Coupons for interest, payable half-yearly 
on the Ist January and Ist July, and coupons for bonus 
will be attached to each certilleate, 

The principles of the present issue will be similar to 
those of the first, although some modifications in the 
details of carrying them out have been thought de- 
sirable. 

They embrace the permanent maintenance of the 
fund in its entirety, provision for reserve, payment of 
a fixed minimum interest, the further immediate dis- 
tribution of a per-centage of ea -h year's realised profit 
as bonuses in cash to the whole body of certificate 
holders; and, as far as possible, the redemption of | 
certificates out of profits remaining after paying the | 
annual bonus. | 

The Trust Funds will be invested in carefally selected | 
Governments’ and guaranteed securities, such as stocks, 
obligations, and bonds of home, foreign, and colonial 
Governments, States, and municipalities, and guaran- 
teed or subsidised stocks, shares, and obligations of 
railways and public works, or mortgages or deben- 
tures on similar undertakings. Whenever any portion 
of the capital originally invested is set free by the 
operation of sinking funds or otherwise, it will be 
immediately re-invested in the same or a similar | 
security. 

The revenue of the Trust up to £6} per cent. will be 
distributed as follows:—One-half per cent. will be de- 
voted to working expenses, one-half per cent. to the 
Reserve Fund, five per cent. to interest, and one-half 
per cent. as bonus. 

Whenever the revenue in any one year exceeds £65 
per cent., all further profit will be devoted to the 
redemption of certificates at the rate of £125 for each 
£100 certificate, drawn in such year by lot in the 
presence of a public notary. 

On the above basis it will be seen that an investor in 
the present issue would receive interest at the rate of 
£5 19s per cent., and would also share in an annual 
cash bonus not exceeding 10s (equal to 11s 11d per 








ment may yield interest at the rate of £6 10s 11d per 


drawn, it would be redeemed at the rate of £125 foran 
original investment of £84. and so in proportion for 
any smaller or larger amount. 

Prospectuses, with printed forms of application 
attached, can be obtained of the Secretary, F. B. Behr, 
Esq.. at the offices of the Trust, No, 38 Nicholas Lane, 
E.C.; and of the Bankers, where all subscriptions must 
be paid. 

All Dividends, Capital Funds, Premiums, and 
Bonuses are receivable by the London and County 
Bank, 21 Lombard Street, London, E.C, | 

} 
} 


N B — SUBSCRIPTIONS to the above issue 
LN +B. are received from £10 upwards, and the 
deposit payable on application is 10s for every £10 | 
subscribed. | 











TOUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 








R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYN 


AND 


iS THE ORIGINAL 


ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 


of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica Profession.” 


The fact is, CHLORODYNE was | 


Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 


have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr.J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Pulpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 


J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 


| 
{ 


Dr. M’MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*I 


consider it the mosi valuable medicine known.” 


Maje ty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s 13d, 2s 94, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S OHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies | 
| SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d each, 


each bottle. 


| 
| 
| 
*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her | 
| 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. | 





| The 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES.—TASMANIA. 
Under Contract with the Government of Tasmania. 


"TYASMANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 

Subscription for £400,000 Share Capital, in 4,000 
Provisional Certificates of 10 Shares of £10 each (equal 
to £100 Share Capital each Certificate). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN. that the SUBSORTP- 
TION LISTS for the above will be CLOSED on TUES- 
DAY next, the 17th inst., for London, and on WED- 
NESDAY next, the 18th inst., for Country Applisations, 

London, February 12, 1874. By order. 

DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London,—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries 4 j}OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit, 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
oO WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Mongy Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and 

Buildings, London, E.C. 


CO. 3 Royal Exchange 





KA“ INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 Established 1807, (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ..,....00..4. £338,129 
Accumulated Funds ........... serves 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for al] Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
and other contingencies, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


M ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
i ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 

Agents, or 
64 CORNIIILL, and 10 KEGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





© LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-Honse Buildings, E.C, 





FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds" ... eee eve ose ove oe 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 
The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 
assuring ... ose —_ wee eos es 304,457 
The New Annual Premiums were — ... ooo 9,770 
The Bonus added to Policies in Jan., 1872, was 32: 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,601 
subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to eee 5,773,144 


£249,000 
1,830,000 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES, 
CrepIt of half the tirst five annual Premiums allowed 


| on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 


years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specified age. 

INVALID Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 

REPORT, 1873. 

The 4%h Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1873, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 


| Society’sOflices, or of any of its Agents, 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


pD* NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 


} ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
| aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE" 
Manufactured by 





J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


VOLS. Ill. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two Queens; 


Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn, By W. 
HerwortH Dixon, COMPLETING THE WORK. 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer | 


Correspondence. By 
2 vols, Sve, 


PERCEVAL; including his 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 
with Portrait, 30s. 
“A very useful,a very honest, and a very interesting 
political biography."—Pall Mal! Gazette. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1874. Under the Especial Patronage of her 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d, bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Broken Bonds. By Hawley 


Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” “ Fals 
Cards,” &e. 3 vols. 


Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 


Man. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 3 vols. 
y 


Victor and Vanquished, By Mary 
Ceci. HAY, 3 vols. 
“A cca ae: The interest is well sustained."— 


Spectator. 
Colonel Dacre. By the Author of 
“There is much that is attractive both in Colonel 


“CASTE.” 3 vols. 
Dacre and the simple-hearted girl whom he honours 


with his love.”"— Athenwum, 
Transmigration. By Mortimer 
“A story that ought to be read, and every word of 


COLLINS, 3 vols. 
it too, The interest never flags.”"—J’ost. 


The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVE’S,” &e. 
“ An unquestionably interesting story. We like ‘The 
Blue Ribbon’ very much.”"—Spectator, 


3 vols. 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel | 


Hoey, Author of “A Golden Sorrow," &c. 5 vols. 
[Just ready. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with a New Preface, 
demy Svo, l4s. 
T IBERTY, EQUALITY, FRA- 
4 TERNITY. By JAmes FiTzJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. 
By the same Author. 
ESSAYS by a BARRISTER, 
the Saturday Review. Crown 8vo, 9s, 
London: SmrrH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 








THE LIFE ‘of Sir HENRY LAW- 
RENCE. 3y the late Major-General Sir 

TleEnBERT BenJAMIN EpWArpes, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, and 

HERMAN MERIVALE, C.B. 

London: Siri, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


On Monday next, price 2s; or post free, 2s Gd. 
rPHE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIREC- 
p TORY, 1874. Twenty-ninth 
particulars of 
alin the United Kingdom. With 


Coutaining full 
zazine. and Periudic 
the Newspaper Map. 





C. MITCHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 


and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.¢ 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 

N UIDE tothe CHOICE of CLASSICAL 
BOOKS. By Josep!’ BECKERSTETH MAYOR, 
Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 









late Fell 
GEORGE Land Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 


‘ ie DUKE 

QUICK MARCH. By J. Riviere. For the 
“God Bless cur Sailor Prince “ 
Price 38; post 


Piano Introducing 
and “The Russian National Anthem.” 
free for eighteen stamps. 

GOD BLESS OUR 
The Song. sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings, 3s; post 
free, eighteen stamps. The Pianoforte Solo (Stephen 
Glover), 3s; post free eighteen stamps. The Part 
Song (Large Notation), four stamps. For a Military 
Band, by J. Riviere, twenty-four stamps, 

WHEN the SHIP COMES HOME. 
Song. By Mrs. J. WorTHINGTON BLIss (Miss Lindsay). 
4s; post free for twenty-four stamps. 

LET THE HILLS RESOUND. 
Song, by the Composer of “God Bless the Prince 
of Wales.” Post free, eighteen stamps. Piano solo 
and duet, twenty-four stamps each; the Part Song, 
four stamps. 

QUESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. 
By Geo. F. West. Twelfth Edition. Post free 
twelve stamps. “As a class-book for elementary 
teaching in public schools it can have few superiors.” 
—Vide Daily Telegraph. 

Sole Publishers, ROBERT CocKS and Co., New Bur- 
lington Street. N.B.—Gratis and post free, a Cutalogue 
of ull Mr, West's Pianoforte Music. Order everywhere. 





Reprinted | 


Annual Issue. | 
every Newspaper, | 


of EDINBURGH’'S | 


SATLOR PRINCE. | 


A New 


A New | 


Every Saturday, price 4d, by post 44d, 


THE ACADEMY. 


The Number for FEBRUARY 14 
contains: 





Mortiey'’s Lire or JOHN OF BARNFVELD. I. By 
| Samuel R. Gardiner. 
DopsLey’s OLD Pays, By R.C. Browne. 

By Rev. G. Badger. 


LIEUTENANT CAMERON'S LETTER FROM UNYANYEMBE 
ON HIS MEETING WITH LIVINGSTONE’'S SERVANT, 


MAUGHAN’S ALPS OF ARABIA. 


Parts Letter, By Evelyn Jerrold. 

Report ON Dr. SCHLIEMANN'S “ TROJAN” ANTIQUI- 
Ties, Bs 
Antiquities, British Museum, 

LETTER FROM DR. SCHLIEMANN IN ANSWER TO PROF. 
Max MULLER. 

“ A REVOLUTION IN PSYCHOLOGY.” 
lfodgson, 

TODHUNTER'S THEORIES OF ATTRACTION AND THE 
Figure or Eartu. By Lord Rayleigh. 


By Shadworth Hf, 





THOMAS’ SASSANIAN Corns. By Stanley Lane Poole. 


| DANWREUTHER’S LECTURES ON WAGNER, By Ebenezer 

| Prout, 

| Tae Dvuptey GALLERY. IL 
Rossetti. 

|“THe RIVALS” AT THE GAIETY, AND ‘* PHILIP” AT 
THE Lyceum. By Frederick Wedmore. 

“JEANNE D'ARC™ AND 

By Ebenezer Prout. 


| OBITUARTES OF MICHELET, HERMANN MERIVALE, 
Srrauss; NoTes, News, and MISCELLANIES, 


By William Michael 


1M. Govnop's OPERA OF 
| HANDEL's “ THEODORA.” 





| 
NOTICE :—The ACADEMY is distri- 
| 
huted to the wholesale dealers at 3 o'clock every 
Saturday morning ; and if the copies are not 


| delivered both in Town and Country by 9 o'clock, 


the funlt lies with the local newsvendor. 


43 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


*TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary 


LOVETT-CAMERON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH 
CENTURY; or, the Autobiography of the Tenth 
President of the World-Republic. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The HEIR of REDDESMONT. 8 vols., 


bls 6d. 
TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols. 
‘CHASTE as ICE, PURE as SNOW. By 


Mrs. M. C, DesrPakp. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
[On Wednesday Next. 


SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. (Just ready. 


GAUNT ABBEY. By Mrs. Lysaght, 
Author of * Building upon Sand,” “ Nearer and 
Dearer,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Just ready. 


| Dr. MIDDLETON’S DAUGHTER. By 
the Author of **A Desperate Character.” 3 vols., 
3ls 6d. (Just ready. 


| 
| 


} SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





| Price 5s. 
TPHE NEWEST MATERIALISM: 
Papers on the Books of Mill, Comte, Bain, 
Spencer, Atkinson, Anst, Feuerbach. By WILLIAM 
MACUALL, 
CONTENTS, 
. PARLIAMENTARY R&FORM. 
. LIBERTY. 
THE UTILITARIAN CREED, 
Sirk WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
COMTEISM POPULARISED. 
COMTEISM AS A POLITICAL SCHEME, 
. MORBID PSYCHOLOGY. 
HARD AND DRY PHILOSOPHY. 
IMBECILE ATHEISM. 
10, HEGELIAN ATHEISM. 
London: BRooKE and Co., 282 Strand. 
Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 
| } TERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
| Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
| the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
| ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
| London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


3D AVS Or oD 


3y C. J, Newton, of the Department of Greek | 


| 
Dr. WM. SMITH'S FRENCH COURSE. 
Now ready, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


HE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part ] 
A First French Course, containing Gramma . 
Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies, On the 
same plan as - 
Dr. WM. SMITH'S ENGLISH COURSE. 
Dr. WM. SMITH'S GREEK COURSE, 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE, 

“This work has been compiled at the repeated rev 
quest of numerous teachers who. finding the * Prin- 
cipia Latina’ the easiest book for beginners in Latin 
are anxious to obtain an equally elementary French 
work on the same plan. The main object is to enable 
a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
chief grammatical forms, to learn their usage by con. 
structing simple sentences as soon as he commences 
the study of the language, and to accumulate gradually 
a stock of words useful in conversation as well as ia 
reading.”"—Preface. 

To be followed by 
AWE FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part Ir. 
A Reading Book, with Notes, and a Dictionary 
12mo. by 
HE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part IIT, 


An Introduction to French Prose Composition 
containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the 


Syntax, with the Principal Rules of Syntax. 12mo. 
Preparing for Publication. 
HE GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Uni- 


form with the “ French Principia ” and “ Prin- 
cipia Latina.” 12mo. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
LATIN for VERY YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
Just ready, 16mo, 1s 6d. 
A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

’ By Tueopnitvus D. HALL, M.A. Fellow of 
University College, London, and Joint Author with Dr, 
Wm. Smith of * An English-Latin Dictionary.” 

This little book carefully explains and facilitates 
the New Pronunciation of Latin; and contains a full 
Praxis of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns, suited to 
children from about seven or eight years of age. 

By the same Author. 


PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ZL for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exer- 
cises and Questions. (76 pp.) 16mo, Is. 

Every sentence in this little book has been framet 
with a view to the capacity and requirements of young 
children, from about seven or eight years of age. 

“ This little book is very carefully done. We doubt 
whether any grammar of equal size could give an in- 
troduction to the English language more clear, concise, 
and full than this does. The eye is constantly called 
to the help of the memory, each rule and illustration 
being distinguished by a change of type."— Watchman. 

JOUN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ACOB’S LATIN and GREEK 

° GRAMMARS. By Rev. Dr. JAcos, late Head 
Master of Christ's Hospital. 

1. ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 
typed Edition, price 2s. 

2. LARGERor BROMSGROVE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
5th Edition, price 5s. 

3. ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
typed Edition, price 2s. 

4. LARGER or BROMSGROVE GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. 4th Edition, price 7s. 

These Grammars are used at Christ's Hospital. 
Published by SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London. 
Also by the Same Author, 

The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
Published by IsprsTer and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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Stereo- 











STRAUSS’ LIFE OF JESUS. 





| 





NEW LIFE of JESUS. By Davip 
Fried. Strauss. Authorised English Trausla- 
lation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

* My former Life of Jesus was intended for Taeolo- 
gians; on the present occasion [ write especiaily for 
Laymen.”—Preface. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains $5,000 yolumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





W OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces. 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Pres Parent “ OZOKERIT ” 








CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
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MURRAY’ S STUDENT’S 
MANUALS, 


A Series 0f *Historical ¢ Tass- Bi 0K jor ae dvanc ed | 


Scholars. 





] 


} 


“This series of * Student's Manuals,’ edited for the 
most part by Dr. Wm. Smith, and published by Mr. 
Murray, possess several distinctive features which | 
render them singularly valuable as educations al works. 
While there is an utter absence of ‘lippancy in the os 
there is thought in every page, which cannot fail t 
excite thought in those who study them, and we are 
glad of an opportun ity of directing the attention of 
such teachers as are not familiar with them to these 
admirable scboo!-bo —The Museum, 


I.— ENGLAND. 

The STUDENT'S I1UME: a Ilistory of Eng 
land, from the Earliest Times to the Revolutiot 
in 1688. By D Avi m HUME. Including the Corree 
tions and Resear of recent Historians, and 
continued to 1808, , sao its. Post Svo, 7s 6d, 

*,* Questions on the * 

The STUDENT'S CONSTITULTONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. From the Accession of 
Henry VII. to the Death of George IL. By Henny 
HALLAM, LL.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

II.—EUROPE. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of the MIDDLE 
AGES of EULOPE, By Henry Haram, LL.D. | 
Post 8vo, 7s 6. 

III.—_FRANCE. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of | 


a * 
KS, 








WwW 


Student's Hume,” 12mo, 2s. 


the Second Empire, 1852. With Notes and Illus- 
trations on the Institutions of the Country. By 
Rev. W. H. Jervis, M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, | 
7s 6d. | 
IV.—ROME. 
| 


(1) The REPUBLIC. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 


From 






the Earliest Times to the Es‘ablishinent of the 
Empire With Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By Dean LippeLt. Wood- 


Post Svo, 7s 6d. 
(2) The EMPIRE. 
The STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Epitome of | 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman | 
Empire. By Epwarp GiBBon. Incorporating 
the Researches of Recent Historians. Woodcuts. | 
Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


V.—GREECE. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE, 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman C ce: poem 
With Chapters on the History of Literature and 
Art. By Wm. Suir, D.C.L: Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 78 Gd, 

*.* Questions on the “Student's Greece,” 12mo, 2s. | 


VI._ANCIENT HISTORY. 
The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of the | 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests 
of Alexander the Great, including Egypt, A-syria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia. Asia Minor, and Phoouicia. 
By Puitir Samira, B.A. Woodcuts. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


VII.—SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT IIIS- 
TORY. From the Creation of the World to the | 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. With an | 
troduction to the Books of the Old Te-tament. By 
Priuip Situ, B.A. Maps and Woodcuts, Post | 
8vo, 78 6d. 

The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. With an Introduction, containing > 
connection of the Old and New Testament. 
PutLirp Suirn, B.A. Maps and Woodcuts. 
S8yo0, 7s 6d. 


VIII. LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 
=~ ASH 


Post Svo, 
| 


cuts. 


| 


| 


Post | 


Al of the 
P. MARs! : 


The STUDENT '§ MANU 


LANGUAGE, By GeorGe 
7s 6 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of — ISH | 
LITERATURE. By Tuos. B. Suaw, M.A Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


«dl from the Best Writers. | 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LITERATURE, Selecté 
By Tuos. B, Suaw, M.A 
IXx.—GEO GRAPHY. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. 
Woodeuts. Post Svo, 7s Gd. | 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Mathemutical, Descriptive, and 
Physical. By Rev. W. L. BevAN, M.A. Woodcuts 
Post Svo, 7s 6d, 
X.—SCIENCE. | 
The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. | 
By ir CHARLES LycLt, F.R.S. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo, 9s. 
XI.— PHILOSOPHY and LAW. 
The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORA Li 
PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References 
By WILLLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. An| 
Abridgment of the Entire Commentaries, adapted | | 


to the Present State of the Law. By R. MALCOLM 
Kerr, LL.D. 


ANCIENT | 
Bevan, M.A. 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 363. 

» CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 
since the Accession of George ILL, 1760-1871. By Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B. Fourth Edition. 2 
vols, crown 8vo, 183, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 


to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A, 
Caniner Eprrion, 12 vols. crown Svo, £3 12s. 
Lisrary Epirioy, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 


FRANCE, SPALN, and SCOTLAND. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Svo, 


By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


By Joun Sruarr MILL. 


7s 6d. 


JENEID 


By the late J. CONINGTON, M.A. 


of VIRGIL TRANSLATED 


New Edition. Crown 8Vo, 


into 


ENGLISIL VERSE, 


9s, 


partly 
By WILLIAM Forsytu, 
[Nearly ready. 


original and partly reprinted from the Ldinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews 
Q.C., M.P. for Marylebone, 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS. Authorised 
Edition. 3s 6d cloth. (On the 23rd inst. 


Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Authorised Edition. 


In 7 Monthly Parts, 6d each. Parts I. and Il, now ready. 


LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT ELLIOT, 
First EARL of MINTO, from 1751 to 1806. Edited by his Grand-niece, the Countess of MINTO. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 31s 6d, 


Svo. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d sewed; 


i The FOLK-LORE of ROME, collected by Word- 


of Mouth from the People. By R. H. Busk, Author of * Sebenne” “Sagas from the Far East,” &c. Crown 


8vo, 12s 6d. 


‘ yr wa 
SHAKES 
By JAMES WALTER. 
Heliotype process from Original Drawings taken in the localities. 


NEW ZEALAND. By ALEXANDER KENNEDY. 


Second Edition, with Frontispiece and Map. Crown 8yo, 63 6d. 


The POLAR WORLD: 


Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. 
with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 108 6d, 


Pf v TsXN a ‘i » 
MEETING the SUN: a Journey all 
= wld, through Egypt, China,jJapan, and California. By W.Sivprson, F.R.G.S. 
Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vyo, 24s. 


| From JANUARY to DECEMBER: 


Children. Second Edition. &vo, 3s 6d. 


A CATECHISM of GRECIAN HISTORY. 


‘Amy Herbert.” 18mo, Is €d. 


PEARE’'S HOME and RURAL LIFE. 


A Biographical Narrative, Illustrated by about 100 Landscapes and Views by the 
Imperial 4to, 528 6d. 


a Popular Description ot 
By Dr. G. HArtwiG. Second Edition, 


round the 


With 48 Heliotypes and 


a Book for 


Edited 


by the Author of * 


KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, 


Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d, 


B. H. 
enlarged. 


A SHORT 


Rev. E. FOWLE, on the 


EASY GREEK 


“Short and Easy Latin Book,” by the same Author, 


BOOK, by the 


12mo, 2s 6d. 


ancl 
plan of 


Text-Books of Science, Edited by 
T. M. Goodeve, M.A., and C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 
STUDY of ORGANIC 
By Henry E. Anmstrona, Pb.D., F.C.S. 


CHEMISTRY; the Chemistry of Carbon and its Compounds. 


Small 8vo, Woodcuts, 


LECTURES on FEVE R, Delivered in the Theatre 


of the Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Saiireneny. By W. Stokes, M.D., &c. Edited by J. W. 
Moore, M.D. &c. 8vo. (On Thursday next. 


3s 6d. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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KING & COS LIST. 





Phantasmion: a Fairy Romance. 


Introductory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery 8S. Mary. C 


By Sara CoLeripGe. 


A New Edition, with an 


rowan Syo, cloth, (Shortly, 


The Norman People, and their Existing Descendants in the British Dominions and 


the United States of America. One handsome vol. Svo, cloth, 21s. 


Principles of Mental Physiology. 


&e, 


By 


Physiology for Practical Use. 


Writers. 2 yols. crown Svyo, with 50 Illustrations, cloth. 


Longevity. 


Author of * Household Medicine.” 


On the Road to Khiva. 


Crown 8yo, cloth. 


Post 8vo, with several Photographs and a Copy “of the Russian Official M: : of Captain Leusilin. 


The Russians in Central Asia. 
of » Geography and History of Central Asia. 
cloth 


The History of Japan. 


and Secretary of Legation at Yedo. 


cloth, 
Studies in Modern 


L., crown 8yo, cloth. 


Forget Thine Own People. 


Appeal for Missions. Crown 8yo. 


Little 


Hooper, Author of “ 


By F. O. 


Problems. 


Dinners : 


A Handbook of the Breakfast-table.” Crowa 8vo, 


With their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. 
i’ ° ~ nn - 
Edited by JAmes Hinton. 


The Means of Prolonging Life 


By Baron F. VoN HeLLWwaLp. 


ADAMS, 


Compiled from Native and Oiticial Sources. 
Edited by 
7 C. J. Vauanay, D.D., 


How to Serve Them with Elegance and Economy. By 


(Jmme liate’y 


LL.D. M.D, FRS, 


ae with Lllus sail ons, cloth, 1s 2s, 
[Jmmediately, 


W. B. Carpenter, 
By Various Eminent 
(Shortly. 


By Dr. Joun Garver 


[Jmmediate My. 


after Middle Age. 


By Davin Ker, late Correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph.” 


Cloth, 103 61. (Jamediately. 


A Critical Examination, down to the Present Tine, 


. THEODORE Wireman, LL.B. 


formerly H.B.1 


vr. 1.1, the Histor -y down to 1864 


Translated by Lieut-Col Post 8vo, with a Map, 


“1 


[Stort!y, 


M.’s Charge d’Affaires 


bringing With Map an Plaas, pred 


the Rey. Orspy Smiprey, M.A. 


‘Vo a 


Master of the Temple. Pe 


[Ja the press. 


Mary 


[Short/y. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE. By Yarious 
Writers. Edited by the Most Reverend ARCHBISHOP MANNING, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s 6d, [Just out, 

Second Edition. 

WORDS of HOPE, from the PULPIT of the TEMPLE 
CHURCH. By OC. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown S8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

‘“*Able, lucid, and thoroughly practical.”"—S/andard, 


EVERY DAY a PORTION: adapted from the Bible and 
the Prayer-Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and Edited by Lady MARY VYNER. Small square, cloth, red edges, 5s, 

(Just out, 


MODERN PARISH CHURCHES: their Plan, Design, and 
By J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
[Just our, 


RESPONSIBILITY in MENTAL DISEASE. By Dr. 
Henry MAupsiey. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Just out, 
*,* Being Volume VIIL. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Furniture. 


Fourth Edition. 
The FORMS of WATER in RAIN and RIVERS, ICE and 


GLACIERS, By J. TyNpALt, LL.D., F.R.S, With 26 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 


Being Volume I. of * The International Scientific Series.” 
book, dealing largely with the phenomena of glaciers and snow, 
e than any living man, Professor Tyndall has made us familiar.” 
ly Review. 


h (duarter 


LAYS of a KNIGHT-ERRANT in MANY LANDS. A 
Book for the Young. By Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.L 
Square crown 8vo, with 6 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. (Just out. 
Lays of Pharoah Land, of Home Land, of Wonder Land, and of Rhine Land. 


| the first time. 


The OPERATIONS of the BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. 
By Captain Hueco HeLvic. Translated by Captain G.S.ScuwaBbe. With 5 
large Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

*,* Uniform with the other Books of the Series. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POETICAL and PROSE WORKS. 
Collected Edition, 5 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, each 6s, 

*,* Vol. I. contains, besides the popular poems of ‘Meg Biane,” “Ballad of 
Judas Iscariot,” * London Lyrics,” &c., many pieces now published or colle er for 
With a Portrait of the Author. [Just out 
From the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, November, 1873. 

“In the great power of appealing to universal humanity lies Mr. Buchanan's 
security. The light of nature has been his guide, and the human heart hiss study. 
To the seer belongs the power of elevating the human soul, of uoravellin 
mysteries, and of piercing through many of those folds which prevent man tro z 
apprehending God. This power is indubita bly upon Robert Buchanan.” 


The DISCIPLES: 
HAMILTON Kino, Author of 
cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


On VIOL and FLUTE. A New Volume of Poems. By 
EpmMuNb W. With a Design by W. B. Scott. Crown 8yvyo, with au 
Illuminated Cover, 5s. 

“Mr. Gosse has been with Lotus-eaters, and his song bas the grateful, mur 
ing sound which reminds one of the softuess and deliciuusuess of summer-ti 


ator 


By Harriet Eleanor 


other Poems.” Crown 599, 


a New Poem. 
“Aspromonte, aad 


GOSSE. 


—Spee 
‘Ae ection of songs of a very si 
sweet, and some display remarkable power.’ 


The MISHMEE HILLS. An Account of a Journey made 
in an Attempt to penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes for 
Commerce, By T. T. Cooper. Svo, with 4 Illustrations and a Map, elot 
“LOs 6d. 

* A charming book of travels."—Atheneum, 

« The v which will be « of great use in In ud among Inia 
here, conta of matter that will iotowent ordinary re 
especially rich in sporting inci dard. 


perior order re essentially 


‘—Evaminer 


Ilis poems a 


lume, 


lents.”"—Stau 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


JUDITH GWYNNE. 3 vols. 
TOO LATE. 
LADY MORETOUN'S DAUGHTER. 


“St. Dede’s.” 


[Next week. 
[ Ready. 


3y Liste Carr. 
3y Mrs. Newman. 2 vols. 


3 vols. 
“Carefully written The narrative is well sustained.”"—Athenwum. 
‘*An interesting story......4 Above the run of average novels."—Vani/y Fair. 


‘Will prove more Pop ular than any of the author's former works....... Interesting | beautiful story closes as it began, in a tender 


—Hin 


ar ‘a readable. 


| a large class which can appreciate and enjoy thorough 
By Mrs. Ercoart, Author of ; 


| TWO GIRLS. Author of 


Gold Ring.” 
* We shall be much surprised if this novel 


By Frepertck WrpMonre, 
2 vols. 

attract attention. There musi be 
ly artistic work 

and ELIZABETH: a Story of 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of * Gideon's Rock.” "1 vol. 
“Simply yet powerfully told This opening picture is so exquisitel 


to be a fit introduction to a story of such simple path s und power...... 
and touching pic 


fails to 


MARGARET the 


| happiness.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





_ HENRY 8. 


KING & CO., 65 Cornhill; 


and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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